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We are those fools who could not rest 
In the dull earth we left behind, 

But burned with passion for the West 
And drank strange frenzy from its 

wind. 

The world where wise men live at ease 
Fades from our unregretful eyes, 

And blind across uncharted seas 
We stagger on our enterprise. 


The beautiful fierce billows leap 
Like white-fanged wolves about our 
prow, 
Where Mary, with her Christ asleep, 
Is carved to hear the wanderer's 
vow. 
thirsty 
blood, 
Our hands are tettered from the oar, 
Wan ghosts upon a spectral flood 
We drive towards a phantom shore 


The decks have drunk our 


And we have sailed in haunted seas, 


Dreadful with voices; where the 
mast 
Gleamed blue with deathlights, and the 
breeze ; 
Bore madness: and have gazed 
aghast 


To see beyond our splintered spars 
That rattled in the wild typhoon, 
A heaven strange with tawny stars 
And monstrous with an alien moon. 
Lean, naked, bruised, like famished 
slaves 
We shiver at the sweeps; each one 
A jest for all the scornful waves, 
And food for laughter to the sun; 
But never voice nor deathlight flare 
Nor moon shall lure us with their 
spell; 
Our eyes are calm as God, and stare 
Defiance in the face of Hell. 


The worn ship reels, but still unfurled 
Our tattered ensign flouts the skies: 
And doomed to prudence by a world 
Of little men grown mean and wise, 
The old earth laughs for joy to find 
One purple folly left to her, 
Where glimmers down the 
wind 
The flag of the adventurer! 


riotous 


© watchman leaning from the mast, 
What of the night? 
flee; 


The shadows 


The Ship of Fools, Etec. 


THE SHIP OF FOOLS. 


The stars grow pale, the storm is past, 
A blood-red sunrise stains the sea. 
At length, at length, O dauntless wills, 

O dreamers’ hearts that naught could 
tame, 
Superb amid majestic hills 
The domes of Eldorado flame! 
St. John Lucas. 


THE KNIGHT AND HIS LADY. 


They lived and 
swayed 
Our England’s sceptre undismayed, 
Rome’s thunders treating with dis- 
dain 
Though backed by all the 
Spain 
On land and sea in pomp arrayed. 





loved when Glory 


light of 


He woo'd as man may woo a maid, 
Though courtship then maybe 
staid. 
He won; they wed; why more ex- 
plain? 


was 


They lived and loved. 


Now, kneeling in the holy shade 
Where oft their orisons they made, 
Their lively effigies remain 
Carven in stone. Through joy and 
pain 
Of wedded lives may more be said? 
They lived—and loved! 
C. M. Paine. 


The Spectator, 


UT CARO INFIRMA! 


Keep, O my heart, the lifted road 
Unsoiled and silent and remote, 
Where, if the mists about me float 

They stir with whisperings of God. 


Yet tread, my feet, the dusty way, 


The common highway filled with 
men; 

Give back, mine eyes, their looks 
again 

And touch, my hands, their hands all 
day. 


Ah God! that cloud on cloud should 
roll 
Down ‘twixt the human eyes and me. 
That darkness in the day should be, 
Dust in the pathways of the soul. 
Lucy Lyttelton. 
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THE LOVE OF LIBERTY AND THE LOVE OF TRUTH. 


The issue between Vaticanism and 
Modernism has its counterpart in other 
Churches than that of Rome, and it is 
especially apt to be reflected in those 
that are most free and sensitive. It 
is all part of one spiritual movement 
in the general mind. The phenomena 
ure collateral manifestations, or doub- 
lettes of the inevitable be- 
tween not merely the traditional, but 
the evangelical on the one hand, and 
the critical on the other, within the 
Church's faith and life. It is a mod- 
ern phase of the age-long Lord’s con- 
troversy and its battles long ago. It 
is no freak of man’s perverse wits and 
many inventions. 

The popularizing of critical results 
(or experiments) in connection with the 
Bible is forcing a grave situation for 
the Churches, chief concern 
must always be that of positive faith. 
The special difficulty lies here, not 
only that the popularizing is largely in 
the hands of amateurs, and even press- 
men, but that questions still pending, 
and questions not of religious experi- 
ence, but which are among the most in- 
tricate and delicate of those that divide 
men of lifelong habit and skill in his- 
torical criticism, settled off-hand, 
and tlung by the ill-trained upon the 
untrained. On a higher stage, publi- 
cations like the “Encyclopedia Biblica”™ 
and the excellent translations of 
Messrs. Williams and make 
one class of critical results very acces- 
sible; while the amorphous and terri- 
ble style of the deeper thinking in Ger- 
many (where alone there is still real 
and deep thinking on the deepest 
themes both of thought and life) makes 
mere translation from that side impos- 
sible.. The result is a wide unsettle- 
ment and confusion, a vague disbelief 
in the possibility of sound footing, a 
loss of evangelical certainty about be- 


collision 


whose 


are 


Norgate 


liefs still formally held, and much pain 
and grief to the true pastoral mind 
when it leaves academic contentions 
and turns its eye from the youth of the 
day to the men of the future. Which, 
it asks, is the more vital concern for 
the race: liberty or truth? Is truth 
more vital to liberty than liberty to 
truth? What is the kind of truth that 
makes the atmosphere of final truth? 
And what is the truth which is to carry 
the liberty of the next generation? 
Such bound to arise 
And they must 
specially face those who have been in 
the vanguard of public liberty in 
truth’s name. The Protestant Churches 
have, ever since Calvin’s day, been the 
pioneers of public liberty. Puritanism 
is the mother church of Western de- 
mocracy. How then are the more 
democratic Churches to bear them- 
selves in the new phases into which 
both truth and freedom 
How shall the passion for political and 
social liberty behave in relation to the- 
ological liberty? For good or ill these 
questions begin to press. For ill, and 
little but ill, they are being precipitated. 
But there they are. 
sponsible for the situation may be (as 
often happens in history) below the sit- 
uation they create. It is easy to un- 
cork the bottle; any youth might snap 
its neck; it is another thing to control 
“Du bist noch 


questions are 
with growing force. 


now pass? 


Those most re- 


the genie who escapes. 
nicht der Mann den Teufel festzuhalten. 
And it may take all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s to recover 
things, and then not without the loss of 


men 


many a good soul. 


rodAas bipOimous Wuxas “Ald: mpotapev 
‘Hpwov. 
Do we not need to address our minds 
to the clearing of the strategic ques- 
tion? 
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The liberty of the Church's thought 
has always been regarded by an evan- 
gelical faith as flowing from the higher 
spiritual liberty which makes the 
Church's distinctive life, being its sub- 
ordinate and servant. From this much 
follows. It follows, of course, that 
liberty in both kinds must be kept in 
our sacred treasury, and guarded with 
all the vigilance which is ever the 
price of its possession and increase. 
But distinguendwm. It is a minor part 
of this vigilance to be wary against 
those who would curtail our freedom 
from without; we have still more to 
turn our treasure over and examine it, 
lest moth or rust get into it from 
within. True freedom for humanity 
in all kinds is in the Church's trust. 
It can stand nowhere else but upon Re- 
demption at last. It is a bought free- 
dom, and bought for us. What would 
it matter to secure an outward freedom 
to range the domain of thought as we 
pleased, if the source of our inward 
and redeemed liberty were eaten away 
in the dungeons of Doubting Castle, or 
in the citadel of our Own mean or 
guilty soul? Liberty is but a cloak 
if the freeman’'s soul is still unfree, his 
will masterless, and his quickened con- 
science his foe. Sine ecclesia nulla salus. 

And yet there are signs that many 
are more interested in the outer 
ward of freedom than in the _ in- 
most keep. They care more for 
the liberty to make truth than for the 
truth that makes liberty. We have, 
through circumstances, become much 
obsessed with the idea of political lib- 
erty, which is really negative, and has 
no definite content; and we import into 
Church and Gospel this negative no- 
tion, and tend to regard liberty as the 
censor of authority instead of its action 
and its fruit. But this is to secularize 
the Church and dispower it. It is 
really to politicize and establish the 
Church in a way far more subtle and 
fatal than Erastianism. It is to make 


it in its inmost place the victim of po- 
litical ideas of freedom—mere negative 
freedom of thought and speech—and to 
neglect liberty at its positive, creative, 
spiritual spring. Political toleration 
within a State is one thing; evangelical 
comprehension within a Gospel Church 
is another. It follows other principles. 
Public toleration was won largely by 
undogmatic religion; but Christian lib- 
erty within the Church has a most pos- 
itive base. Christian liberty in its 
centre and genius is not freedom from 
another, but freedom by another, and 
in another. It is not liberty to get 
rid of old truths, but to move freely 
in them. It is not freedom to know 
und judge, but (if we will be thorough) 
it is the freedom that consists in being 
known, yea searched, yea judged, yea 
condemned—unto mercy and unto 
Christ. The New Testament knows 
nothing explicitly of the liberty to pur- 
sue truth. That blessing is of science 
and the modern age. It is not religious 
in its historic origin. And in so 
far as it is religious at all it is the 
inevitable, but indirect result of an- 
other and greater liberty, which is 
that of the New Testament, the lib- 
erty that truth must pursue _be- 
cause truth first creates it. Free 
thought is not a primary Christian in- 
terest. Historically it belongs to Il- 
lumination rather than to Revelation. 
It is, indeed, a real Christian interest. 
for whose discovery the Church that 
has appropriated it owes much to sci- 
ence. And there are junctures when 
for the moment it must become the rul- 
ing interest, even forthe Church. But 
in the Christian scale cf moral values it 
is secondary. It is a splendid by- 
product, like philanthropy. And what 
is primary is the free, the saved, the re- 
created personality, the soul morally 
free, and not only psychologically free. 
before the judgment of God, free in the 
sense of being redeemed and regeneér- 
ate in Christ. The very essence of 














Christianity is that moral freedom of 
the new creature, that spiritual elation 
of External Life, that expansion of the 
whole personality, wherein thought it- 
self begins to dilate, unfold and germi- 
nate, until the whole world stands out 
in a new and glorious construction, vis- 
tas open, and all things fall into the 
constellations of a new heaven and 
earth because Christ lives in us. The 
record of the race's mightiest mind, 
written by the shining track of Cbris- 
tian theology, shows that thought re- 
ceives an impulse and an aptitude from 
regeneration and faith that could never 
be given it by a renaissance, by knowl- 
edge and its passion alone. We do not 
only develop the thought we inherit; 
but the world is lighted up for us anew, 
new shores bask in a new sun, and 
thought itself appears but as a scheme 
in a vaster system of systems. “All 
about us is a spiritual world compared 
with which the present generation is 
as a family of ants in London.” Dis- 
covery itself is felt to be a work of 
grace. It is given rather than found; 
it is inspiration before it is discovery; 
und the great inventions find us rather 
than we find them. God takes all our 
knowledge and all our thought, and, in- 
stead of drawing these out step by 
step in an evolutionary series like the 
sun upon a rose, He treats them as 
the keys of a piano, composes at the 
instrument, so to say, and by the magic 
of His spirit combines them into a 
totally new scheme, a new genus of 
thought, which we do not shape, which 
rather shapes and uses us, which is 
not a genetic product of what was al- 
ready in us, but a new creation by the 
Master Spirit.' Such, indeed, is the 
nature of all genial and synthetic 
thought as distinct from that which is 
: rigid, deductive or analytic. It is pre- 
: eminently the genius of Christian 
thought. It is creative from a source 


‘The image is Rothe’s, though not the 
phrasing. 
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even more than evolutionary from a 
series. 

It is often pointed out that freedom 
of thought, in any sense other than 
freedom from violence to the thinker, 
is a contradiction in terms, that 
thought is, of all our functions, the 
least free, and the most bound to con- 
form to its corresponding and creative 
reality (i¢., to its authority) if it is to 
be true. From which it would seem 
to follow that in this region freedom 
is a thing entirely conditioned by the 
nature of its authority, of the reality to 
which it answers and owes its being. 
The lower thought is wholly condi- 
tioned by things, by the facts con- 
cerned; the higher thought by another 
order and value of fact, with another 
calculus, by creative, authoritative 
persons, and their acts. It is the truth 
(i.c., in the New Testament usage, the 
reality) that makes us free, and our 
freedom is entirely according as we 
are in contact with the reality, and 
according as the reality is which we 
touch. As evangelical Christians we 
are to stand fast not simply in liberty 
(which would be poising ourselves in 
the air), but in the liberty correspond- 
ing to our moral reality and our moral 
situation; the liberty wherewith Christ 
made us free; not in the liberty He 
preached, but in the liberty He wrought 
and brought. We stand in the liberty, 
that is, of no natural freedom, whether 
in act or thought, but of redemption; a 
freedom which no man has any right to 
claim, which is entirely a charism and 
gift of grace. It is a matter of sub- 
mission and not of demand. No Church 
can be founded on mere liberty and its 
rights; the Church everywhere stands 
on complete redemption, and on the 
absolute monarchy of Christ, before 
whom we have no rights, and in whom 
we have all. Free thought, which is 
a prime right between man and man in 
nature, has another place in a church 
of grace; it is a fruit, as I have said, 
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and even a_ regulated product, of the 
spirit of our redemption. In politics 
it is a principle, in religion it is 
not a principle, but only the fruit of 
a principle which, as_ experiential, 
is much more searching and creative 
for the personality than any rational 
freedom. Free thought is not the 
spirit, in the sense of being the essence 
of Christianity; like the Christian tem- 
per, it is only a fruit of the spirit, and 
therefore has its times and seasons. It 
is not the liberty of the Gospel, which 
is a soul’s evangelical freedom, confi- 
dence, and completeness before a judg- 
ing and redeeming God. Evangelical 
experimental freedom is one thing. as 
the new life; and theological rational 
freedom is another, as a part of science. 
And as within an evangelical church 
theology must be second to life, to the 
new life and its experiences, therefore 
theological freedom must always be 
limited by the Gaspel that 
Chureh a Church, makes it 
its life free. 
university, as an 


makes a 
live, and 
makes Theology in a 
academic science, 
has a freedom (and a feebleness) which 
it can have in no Chureh. <A Church 
of free thought would be no Church 
at all, but the most sectarian of sects, 
and the 
There is something almost 


of schools. 

boyish in 
the aggressive use of a pulpit for a free 
thought propaganda. 

Thus’ the the Free 
Churches in particular is neither free 
thought nor freedom from establish- 
in the first place. With the 
whole Church, they rest on regenera- 


most scholastic 


freedom of 


ment, 
tion. Only not on a baptismal regen- 
eration, but on an ethical and experien- 
tial. There they have their charter. 
Therefore they stand to say that the 
true limit of spiritual liberty can only 
be found in its 


new creative 


source. 
The 
A positive 
Living faith 
is: autonomous and prescribes its own 


It is not a vague expansiveness. 
Lord is its righteousness. 
Gospel is its own norm. 
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liberty by its objective content. The 
freedom of the Free Churches is regu- 
lated by this evangelical freedom, this 
conferred, this donated freedom of the 
soul in which there is now by grace 
no condemnation, but confidence before 
God, being freely justified through the 
redemption in Jesus Christ. Every 
particular assertion of freedom, whether 
against Orthodoxism or Establishment, 
is only a particular aspect, at a special 
historic juncture, of that Free Grace, 
which put the Free Churches there, 
and which they only exist to preach 
To abandon that is to 

To attack that is to 
turn and rend them. To attack it from 
within is to betray them. They are 
evangelical or nothing. And their no- 
ble ardor for public or intellectual free- 
dom is yet the zeal only for a means 
and not an end, for a certain creation 
and fruit of the Gospel, which is not to 
be confused with the Gospel itself. The- 
ological freedom in the Church only ex- 


and represent. 
go outside them. 


ists to give scope neither to reason nor 
to an individual, but to the Gospel. In 
the State, in a university created by 
the State, it is otherwise; there it is 
simply part of the freedom of all know!- 
edge. 

There was a time when the historical 
duty laid on the Free Churches was the 
assertion, in and out of season, of their 
liberty either in the region of opinion, 
or in relation to the State. And though 
in some of the  non-Established 
Churches that victory not been 
wholly won, yet, so far as opinion goes, 
it is won in the main. But in those 
Churches where itis not -wholly won, 
where it was being won, it suffers, for 
the present, a setback. Progressive the- 
ology has received a severe chill. And 
the chief reason is that we have been 
passing into circumstances which raise 
2 new issue, and which thrust to the 
front a greater cause than freedom, the 
cause that freedom only exists to serve, 
the very existence of the truth which 


has 








eT a a 
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makes us free and is the charter of our 
freedom. The supreme sense of this 
new and positive issue has come home 
to the Churches that were but partially 
liberalized, and it has arrested the 
emancipation by impressing them with 
the prior necessity of a definite Gospel 
to protect freedom from itself. We are 
called on to answer a new question, not 
“What is liberty?” but, “What defines 
it? What is its saving limit? What 
secures it? What is your saving 
bond?” Not, “How broad are you, 
how liveral, how human?” but, “What 
is your base? What is the reason for 
your existence? What is the source 
of your power and the goal of your 
freedom?” It is well that a Church 
should be broad, and it must be hu- 
mane; but it is first essential that it 
should have, broad or narrow, a ground 
of existence, an explicit, positive and 
honest gospel, as a permanent source 
of moral power and spiritual creation. 
It is the same question as we have to 
put to Catholic Modernism: “What ex- 
actly is the fixed deposit of Faith, the 
germinal revelation from which you 
start to develop all the theology where 
you claim to be free and adjustable to 
each age? What is it, within the de- 
veloping Church, that is given us to de- 
velop? You repudiate the idea of a 
restatement of doctrine; what is it you 
claim to re-interpret? Is it a few com- 
pendious truths, or is it God himself, 
who, in one historic person has given 
himself supreme expression and final 
effect by one eternal act?” 

In the region of the State freedom of 
thought has been entirely secured. Yet 
if a man believed the assassination of 
its head to be a moral virtue, and an in- 
dispensable condition of full liberty, 
and if he started on a public apostolate 
of that view, even though he might not 
incite anybody in a direct way, the State 
would soon clip his liberty’s wings. 
There are things of first moment to the 
very existence of the State, matters 


where opinion (or at least its public ex- 
pression) is not free, and should not be 
free; where liberty is not absolute, but 
the community, its order, its security 
and its future is supreme. So it is in 
the freest States. And so also it must 
be in the Church, even in the most 
generous Church, whether the pressure 
be applied by statutory means, or by 
public opinion and the decent sense of 
what is honorable in a man that wears 
the community’s name and enjoys its 
emolument, protection, or prestige. We 
must have a gospel more precious than 
freedom if we are to have freedom 
precious, and keep it so. If we are 
sure about our gospel it will see to our 
liberty; but we have no guarantee that 
a preoccupation with liberty will leave 
us with a gospel. The truth in its real- 
ity will make us free. Amongst the 
great notes of the Church as One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic the note of free- 
dom is absent. And the reason is that 
a Church of real unity, sanctity, catho- 
licity and evangelical apostolicity will 
never be to seek at last in the only free- 
dom for which a Church need su- 
premely care. Only a freedom secured 
by the Gospel gives the very sappers 
of the Gospel liberty to countermine. 


Secure upon the Eternal rock 
The eternal city stands. 


Whatever, therefore, be the actual 
clamor, the real demand of the hour 
upon the Church has ceased to be for a 
wide Church and a comprehensive, in 
the external sense of that word. Whut 
the spiritual situation calls for is not a 
Church broad in the sense of a theolog- 
ical sheet let down from heaven whose 
colors have run owing to the mish- 
mash of the contents. What is required 
is a Church broad, not because of the 
ground it has to cover, or the crowd 
it includes, but because of the height, 
the weight, it has to carry. It is a 
Church whose breadth is determined 
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by its height, and not its height by its 
breadth, A Church which is all 
breadth and no height is not the new 
Jerusalem, nor any retiection, nor any 
development of it. The Church of 
Christ is primarily determined not by 
the needs of men, but by the power of 
un holy God to meet them. Thus the 
question of the hour to the Church is 
“What is your Gospel?’; it is not “What 
is your domain?” It is “What is your 


power?”; it is not, “What is your 
range?” If we see to the power, that 


will see to the range and freedom. We 
ure asked by the people we need attend 
to most, not “How much can you be- 
lieve, or fit into such belief as you 
have?” but “What do you trust? Whom 
do you trust? What stays you? Where 
do you get and give real strength, in 
fuce of your fellows, your past, your 
conscience, and your judge? What 
right have you to call that judge Fa- 
ther? What right had Jesus to give 
you that right? What brings the cheer 
that overcomes the world?” These 
questions about reality and power now 
take precedence of the questions about 
freedom. The actual, internal, disquiet- 
ing condition of the Churches demands 
that change of concern. 

lor in the days when our battle was 
for a freedom now mainly won, the 
Churches were solid, as they have now, 
for a variety of causes, ceased to be. 
The Churches that fought freedom’s 
battle were cohesively evangelical 
(however sectarian) in the main. (I 
say in the main, because I recognize 
the great contribution of those who 
were honestly and avowedly Unita- 
rians.) But we have to contemplate 
the possibility of a day arriving when 
the Free Churches should not all be 
solidly evangelical. Some might be 


more concerned about theological lib- 
erty than about evangelical power, or 
piety to the past; or they might be more 
governed by personal sympathies than 
by public principle, and by fair human- 
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ities than by positive belief. 


They 
might plead their creedless liberty; 
overlooking the fact that a creedless 
liberty would neither have arisen nor 
continued except on the basis of a tacit 


covenant? and honorable understand- 
ing as to evangelical fidelity. In the 
absence of such an understanding the 
existence of an express creed might be 
the lesser evil. Ecclesiastical liberty 
of the non-confessional kind could be 
abused in the Socinian interest as truly 
aus female immunity from severe as- 
sault is presumed on by the ladies who 
destroy the liberty of public meeting. 

For instance, to repudiate the doc- 
trines of grace in any real sense of 
them, or to treat Christ’s sinlessness as 
but relative, or to describe His human- 
ity as essential but His increate deity 
as not, and to do so in an aggressive 
and even offensive way—would that be 
a fair and lawful course within a com- 
munion which is evangelical or nothing, 
with all its liberty? Would it not be 
making the principles of social tolera- 
tion those of evangelical liberty, which 
has another basis, and one far more 
positive? Is the normal shedding of 
eccentricities persecution? Would such 
latitude not mean more concern for an 
indefinite liberty than for a positive 
Gospel? The focus of a Church is not 
liberty but faith, We are not saved 
by our liberty, but by the Gospel for 
liberty. Is there a Christian limit of 
belief? There is no doubt, in the 
minds of those most competent to 
judge, that some rationalist positions 
are quite incompatible, not only with 
the message of the Church, but with 
even the most hospitable version of a 
Catholic and New Testament Chris- 
tianity. There must, of course, be 
much latitude, else there could be no 
reform or progress from within. But 
the ministry at least should be less 
seekers than finders and founders. And 


* In America this is express, and is assumed 
at entrance on membership. 
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one would ask those vivid and generous 
minds that are attracted, first, by the 
apparent simplicity and laicity of these 
vague positions, and, second, by the 
ardor of liberty, to consider the larger 
and ampler bearings of the situation, 
to take long views of things and see 
them whole. For the essence of ration- 
alism is to be one-sided, and its sim- 
plicity is too easy to be full and free. 
May the liberty claimed in this case not 
zo so far as to be really a claim for 
liberty to adopt another religion, an il- 
luminate Judaism? That is an indubit- 
able public liberty, but is it so within 
the first religion? Should it not be 
frankly and straightly claimed for 
what it is, if it know its own mind, 
and if it is as intelligent as it would be 
free? 

To take but one central point. Is it 
possible that Jesus Christ should at 
once be but the first and greatest sub- 
ject of the Christian faith, and also the 
object of that Christian faith and wor- 
ship, that He should be at once but the 
chief believer and also the object of 
belief? Is it possible that a religion 
which only worships God in the way 
Jesus did should be identical with a 
religion which worships Jesus as God? 
Is it possible to identify a religion 
which only imitates the personal piety 
of Jesus, and approaches God kneeling 
beside or behind Him in filial trust, with 
au religion which approaches God by 
kneeling before Jesus? Is it possible in 
the same religion to treat Jesus but as 
the prophet or organ of our forgiveness 
und at the same time the ground of it, 
nay as our forgiveness itself?* I do 
not for the moment ask which is right. 
1 only ask if these dilemmas can be 
felt compatible by any other means 
than by ceasing to think. Christ may 
either be fully worshipped as God or 


3 It is quite true to say that forgiveness is 
ours upon true repentance without more ado. 
But only if Christ in His cross is the forgive- 
ness presented us by God, and producing the 
repentance. 
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only revered as man. But surely if 
He should only be revered as divine 
Humanity it is idolatry, it is another re- 
ligion, to do as Christendom has done 
and worship Him under the only condi- 
tion that justifies worship—as the Co- 
eternal Son of the Eternal Father. Even 
if we do as the Arians did, who were 
killing Catholic Christianity in the 
fourth century but for Athanasius, and 
English Christianity in the eighteenth 
but for the Evangelical revival, even 
if we allow Christ a premundane ex- 
istence and a certain occultation or 
kenosis, we may still be regarding Him 
but as the pre-existence of a created 
Humanity, however much older than 
He is no Eternal Being and no 
Erat quando non erat. 
was not. 


time. 
infinite Love. 
There was a time when he 
And he has then no claim to our wor- 
ship in a religion which will worship 
only the increate as God, and finds sin 
so serious as to be forgiven only by 
the kenosis of such an increate and in- 
exhaustible Redeemer. Whereas if sin 
be but a peripheral affair there is 
no adequate motive for the kenosis of 
a being with the divine intimacy of 
even an Arian Christ. At any rate, 
such a Christ is still (however greatly) 
“just man”; he is not God, however di- 
vine. He is first among the worship- 
pers, and not the goal of the worship. 
At most He is a midd@e being. He 
does not rise above the nature of a 
demiurge. And Protestant Christian- 
ity recognizes no worship of middle be- 
ings, nor does even Roman Christianity 
admit more than their adoration and 
invocation. 

We might extend the range of alter- 
native. Is it possible to think that 
they ure the same religion—that which 
trusts wholly to the words and teach- 
ings of one supreme, though dubious, 
spiritual hero, Jesus (“just a man 
among men, but what a man”!) about 
God the All-Father, and that which 
commits our whole soul and self to the 
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hands of this Jesus for all Eternity, 
and does this so absolutely that we 
glory more in being His bond-slaves 
than in all the freedom of our thought, 
the manhood of our haughty self-re- 
spect, or the pride of our wonderful, 
exquisite race? Or is the religion 
which finds the Christian centre of 
gravity in the teaching of Jesus alone 
the same as that which finds it in 
His death? Or is the religion which 
tinds in Christ’s death but an incidental 
and impressionist martyrdom the same 
with that which finds in it the one 
atonement, and the one ground in God 
of our Eternal hope? The latter, right 
or wrong, is Evangelical Christianity. 
Is the difference a shade within the 
same religion? Again, is the religion 
which finds the heavenly Christ to be 
but an idea that was tacked on 
by an apostle to an earthly Jesus 
(who may now be dead or alive) 
one religion with that which re- 
gards the heavenly Christ as_ the 
earthly Jesus in a continuous but vic- 
torious personality, risen, ascended, and 
acting, not only as our closest friend, 
but as the most august, mighty, and 
effectual of contemporary sovereigns in 
every age? ‘The latter is Evangelical 
Christianity; what is the former?‘ Is 
the religion which regards salvation as 
the spiritual development (through 
many venial slips) of Humanity’s in- 
nate powers under the lead of com- 


4 It may be pointed out how unstable is the 
equilibrium of this position. Its first and 
inevitable result for religious experience is 
that the saving value is transferred, almost 
unwittingly, from the historic Jesus to the 
Logos Christ. The second result is that each 
of these evaporates. The saving power be- 
comes a mystic rationality, and the historic 
figure then dissolves in the severance. The 
Gospels are reduced by the criticism of vigor 
and rigor, till nothing is left standing but 
Schmiedel’s ninepins, while with van Maanen, 
every one of the Pauline letters is taken from 
Paul and assigned to a more sophisticated 
stage in the history of faith. Can these posi- 
tions possibly be adjusted to the religion 
which worships Jesus both as Christ and God? 
And would it be fair to use the confidence of 
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manding personalities—is that religion 
with the religion which makes 
everything, for Eternity, turn on the 
power given by the one redemptive 
person and crisis of the cross? Is the 
religion which says that redemption 
was a gnostic idea imported into the 
religion of Jesus by the mystifications 
of Paul one with the religion either of 
the New Testament or of Christendom? 
The most advanced criticism of the 
Religions-geschichtler now leaves Har- 
nack far behind. It says that almost 
all the New Testament outside the Syn- 
optics represents the simple religion of 
Jesus as perverted and mystified from 
the Orient by Apostolism long before it 
was actually Hellenized and secularized 
from the West by Catholicism. Can 
that be one religion with the faith 
which worships the whole New Testa- 
ment Christ? Or, again, within the 
Synoptics, can a religion which makes 
Jesus sub-historical, by a _ criticism 
more solvent than constructive, be one 
with a religion which makes Him not 
only historic, but super-historic by liv- 
ing faith, the faith of a permanent liv- 
ing communion with him? Could 
these two views continue to live hon- 
Or, again, is 


one 


estly in the same house? 
the religien, which in defiance of the 
whole central conscience of the Church, 
regards sin as a mere tangential con- 
cern of God's one with a religion which 


an unwitting public in the one religion and its 
expounders to destroy it by the other ? 

The personal piety of many who hold these 
non-Christian views might be undeniable. 
But that is not the question, except with 
a hopeless individualism and empiricism. 
These critics may go on in the living power 
of what they have renounced. The question 
is neither of individuals nor of their subjec- 
tive religion, but of the relation of the teach- 
ing to the conditions of its exercise as inter- 
preted by the genera! Christian mind of the 
community concerned. It is a question of 
objective revelation, of the Church at large 
and its ministry, of what the great Church 
stands for to the world, and of the effect on 
the Church in a few generations of cherishing 
within it another faith than that which made 
it. 
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regards it as no less than death to God 
unless it be mastered and destroyed 
by the crisis of His life—even His—in 
His cross? Is a religion which treats 
sin as a factor in God's creation the 
same religion as that which makes it 
the one thing that would destroy crea- 
tion if it did not compel creative re- 
source to rise to redemption? Can one 
side of these alternatives be treated by 
any logic, as the development of the 


other and its liberal version? Now, 
unless’ religious impressionism or 
mawkish charity is to become our 


standard of reality and truth, unless 
we abolish every objective standard, 
make liberty our God, and Ajvos 
Bacwreis of demos, must we not one 
day face such alternatives instead of 
blurring and belittling them? 
must not hurry them; but will time, 
will candor not force them? Would 
that not be the only real hope of exit 
from the slough of confused sensibility 
and genial impotence into which 
churches might glide, as if they were 
no longer facing the Lord’s controversy, 
and making the great world-choice, but 
gliding down “smooth-sliding Mincius 
crowned with vocal reeds” to a social 
mirage? 

But if issues were raised so clear as 
these (and they are not yet so clear), 
and so fatally incompatible, would it 
be the hour to talk of decided protest 
as an invasion of liberty? Or, if it 
were so deemed, then would not liberty 
have taken, in the minds of those who 
thus reckon, the place that only be- 
longs to the Lord and Giver of the lib- 
erty? Would not arbitrary freedom 
have taken the place of the Gospel in 
our religion, and of the authority of 
the Gospel? Or would not personal 
consideration have displaced fidelity 
to Christ? The demand of Christ upon 
the Church of the hour is for a witness 
to the power and reality of the Gospel 
rather than to a spendthrift breadth or 
a suffused sympathy. And such a wit- 
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ness is required for the sake of liberty 
itself, to save it from the sophistica- 
tions which, even in fine spirits, amid 
a complex age, can so easily beset its 
noble name. The Church of a real 
Gospel is called to something more than 
a vague zeal for liberty as an unchar- 
tered freedom. It is called to throw its 
weight upon the Evangel 
which makes it free. For liberty it- 
self could become an idol, and could 
be used for a cloak to hide the poverty 
of our faith, and to express a sympa- 
thy too soft to be firm or true. 

Were such an issue ever raised some 
would, no doubt, call for heroic meas- 
ures. But there is no health in party 
passion or faction fight. Excommuni- 
cation is not a living way. It would 
mean that we had more faith in an offi- 
cial scrutiny by the Church than in the 
spiritual methods of winnowing by the 
Word, sifting by its Spirit, and selec- 
tion by its affinities. Heresy-hunting, 
also,postulates an orthodoxy which now 
exists only in the Highlands or a stand- 
ard only kept at the Vatican. Be- 
sides, it has been discovered, ever since 
the Robertson Smith case, to be the 
best of advertisements for the heretic, 
or even the adventurer, now that there 
is a popular press which finds him far 
better copy than the apostle. Scientific 
argument among the competent, and 
fraternal discussion among the broth- 
erly are better means. The word can 
be trusted to the Church. All the 
more, of course, must the issue be clar- 
ified, if such a crisis ever arose, in aid 
of the tender conscience and confused 
mind of some who might be uneasy 
about renouncing and even denouncing 
the doctrines of Grace from within an 
Evangelical Church. But amid that 
clarifying let the wheat and the tares 
grow together. These tares are not 
there without God, when we know the 
devout life, spiritual sensibility, and 
generous sympathies of many once ac- 
counted tares. The penumbra of Evan- 


positive 
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gelical Christendom contains many in 
it who have suffered noble pain in 
truth’s quest, and silent martyrdom for 
their witness to it as they conceived it. 
Were the essence of Christianity the 
quest of truth and the exercise of con- 
scientious fortitude, such men would 
be apestles. There will always be 
high-minded men who feel bound to 
consider whether intellectual freedom 
and unlimited comprehension may not 
be too dearly bought at the cost of 
moral delicacy and the point of honor. 
Nothing can really be done for true lib- 
erty from a position which scandalizes 
the public conscience. It is this, per- 
haps, which has caused the disappear- 
unce of the Broad Church party as a 
party in the Church of the Prayer 
Book.’ Nothing discounts a liberator 
in such matters like a practical lack 
of ethical sensibility. Matters may in 
veneral be left to the good feeling of 
the honorable, as soon as the note, 
genius, and tradition of their commu- 
nity have become clear. 

It may only be indicated in closing 
that a creedless church (in the sense 
of a Church without a formula of sub- 
scription) will be found by Christendom 
a bane or a boon according as its mo- 
tive is an indifference to definite belief 
or a concern for a rich variety of be- 
lief definite and positive. What is 
certain, if the history of Christianity 
prove anything, is that without the 
theology of an atoning cross criticism 
of Christ or laudation of Him gets the 
better of worship or even reverence; 
Christian faith cannot survive; and 
Christian ethic has no foundation in 
God. Subjective faith cannot last 
without objective. Faith as a frame of 
mind cannot endure without a faith in 
which to believe. The notion of faith 
ean only live upon the content of faith. 

5 In the Lutheran Church the strain has be- 
come very severe in some cases. 
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The fides qua creditur dies without the 
fides quae creditur, however that may be 
recast. We must always have what 
our fathers had—the grace of God, its 
ground in Christ, and its grasp in 
faith. If the world’s moral need were 
ever driven to choose between a ra- 
tionalized sentimentalized Protestant- 
ism and Rome, it is to Rome it would 
fall, because of the objective and evan- 
gelical element which rationalism de- 
stroys but which Romanism only per- 
verts. 

One other remark. It has been said 
that the creeds represent extravagances 
and eccentricities imported into a sim- 
ple Christianity. But to the historic 
eye it is rather the other way. They 
represent on the whole the growing cor- 
porate life which normally sheds the 
raw gnostic extravagances of youth. 
Unfortunately they came to be canon- 
ized in perpetuity, and used us means 
of oppression and obscurantism by 
their epigoni. And it was to prevent 
such abuse that churches arose in 
which the form of faith was non-con- 
fessional, based on an honest evangel- 
ical understanding, which was declara- 
tory at most, and not exclusive. It is 
wonderful how successful this has 
been, and how the evangelical genius 
of Christianity in these Churches and 
their steady expansion has lived down 
the sports which from time to time 
uppeared, and has absorbed the new 
truth. The record is one of unity and 
growth in the Gospel. But of course 
if such trustful freedom became an 
evangelical failure, there is a natural 
danger that many minds would for 
practical purposes turn from an inter- 
nal to an external authority, and would 
return to the idea of a brief and re- 
visable creed which should be of ob- 
ligation, as the only means of saving 
ithe Churches from dissolving into star 
dust and luminous mist. 

P, T. Forsyth. 
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A FORGOTTEN REVOLUTION. 


“Quick!” cried the “incomparable 
Arthénice” after a long fit of abstrac- 
tion on a momentous evening nearly 
three -hundred years ago, “Quick! Get 
me some paper. J'ai trouvé le moyen 
de faire ce que je voulais.” She had in- 
deed; the plan of the new Hotel de 
Rambouillet was roughly sketched at 
once, with that memorable side stair- 
ease which allowed for the first suites 
of comfortable and spacious sitting- 
rooms known to French architecture, 
and in that hour the social life of the 
modern world was born. 

The Queen Mother, Marie de Médicis, 
sent her architect to see Madame de 
Rambouillet’s plans, when she _ set 
about building the Luxembourg soon 
afterwards. Henceforth it was recog- 
nized that such a house must be a tem- 
ple under the sway of a priestess; a 
sanctuary dedicated to al] the amen- 
ities, to literature, to art, to wit and 
soft laughter, to the gentler life which 
had been crushed out of existence by 
the long struggles of the League, and 
by the rough and boisterous ways of 
a court whose home was usually a 
cainp. 

With what art she decked her shrine, 
that social genius who brought women 
back into their own kingdom when she 
planned not only the first of all the 
salons, but a far-reaching revolution of 
which even she, who knew everything, 
could not foresee all the issues. The 
walls were tinted blue instead of the 
everlasting tan-color or scarlet of her 
day; the lights were softened and 
shrouded. Screens and chairs were 
grouped with subtle art; the beautiful 
cabinet here, the fine picture there, un- 
earthed from neglected garrets, the ap- 
pearance of books as part of the furni- 
ture of life. the introduction of many 
flowers in crystal vases, all these 
things, the commonplaces of to-day. 


were used by that bold innovator of 
the seventeenth century to sound a 
lost note, to produce a certain effect 
on all who entered in. They were, in- 
deed, part of a systematic process for 
the subduing of certain magnificent 
fighting animals and their feminine 
counterparts. 

An older generation, born and bred in 
the camps of the Great Henri, where the 
game was war, and the stakes were 
life and death, had brought up in their 
own fashion the younger soldier-nobles 
and the martial ladies who loved to 
share their sports often disguised in 
male attire; but these instinctively 
lowered their loud voices as they 
paused at the entrance of the “Chambre 
bleue.” Mademoiselle, “La Grande 
Mademoiselle,” herself, most splendid 
swashbuckler of them all, hushed her 
stentorian tones and left her customary 
“mille imprécations” on that threskold. 
for she loved the presiding genius ‘with 
all her stout, honest heart. She now 
set herself to acquire a taste for “belles 
conversations” and literary diversions in 
favor there with characteristic deter- 
mination, and certainly not without 
success. 

It is to Mademoiselle, indeed, that we 
owe the most vivid picture of Madame 
de Rambouillet in her sanctuary. The 
fantastic species of roman @ clef so 
popular during the greater part of the 
seventeenth century set many great 
ladies to work at their friends’ (or their 
own) portraits. 
her training in the Chambre bleve, al- 


Mademoiselle, after 


ways galloped sturdily abreast the 
fashion in literature; moreover, long 
years of enforced leisure during her 
exile from the court of Louis XTV. af- 
ter the disasters of the Fronde turned 
her into an industrious scribe. It may 
be assumed that La Prinorsac de 
Paphlagonie owes much, at least, to its 
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reputed author, and if such a strain of 
sentiment and real tenderness is rarely 
to be found in her voluminous memoirs 
it must be remembered that she was 
looking back here from darker days to 
the happiest time of her life, when the 
greatest heiress and the most popular 
princess of France, its possible future 
Queen, glorious, and, it must be ad- 
mitted, not a little vainglorious too, 
had sat at the feet of the woman whose 
infinite charm and gifts won her so 
much affection from her own as well as 
from the other sex. 

Years of neglect, of suffering from 
the defection of friends whose loyalty 
to the most loyal of women had not 
been proof against the frowns of the 
new court, had disposed Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier to dwell more lovingly 
than ever on the remembrance of those 
who had been intimately associated 
with the golden days of her youth. The 
company of the Précieuses had been 
long dispersed, merged into the more 
absorbing drama of the Fronde in 
which so many of them played leading 
parts; when Mademoiselle teok pen in 
hand to enshrine the memory of 
Arthénice, it was no wonder that she 
«lid so in a melting mood. 


Je la crois voir dans un enfoncement 
ott le soleil ne pénétre point, et d’oi la 
lumiére n’est pas tout A fait bannie: cet 
antre est entouré de grands vases de 
crystal pleins des plus belles fleurs du 
printemps, qui durent toujours dans les 
jardins qui sont auprés de son temple, 
pour lui produire ce qui lui est agréable; 
autour d’elle il y a force tableaux de 
toutes les personnes qu’elle aime; ses 
regards sur ces portraits portent toute 
bénédiction aux originaux: il y a encore 
force livres sur des tablettes qui sont 
dans cette grotte: on peut juger qu’ils 
ne traitent de rien de commun. 


In this place, she continues, only a 
few persons are admitted at a time, “la 
confusion lui déplaisant,” while the 


Revolution. 


“thunders” of anger are never heard 
here, “‘celle-ci n’en a jamais, c'est la 
douceur méme.” 

Such was the woman who contrived 
to bring about a social revolution of 
vast importance with less jar and com- 
motion than is caused by a change in 
the fashion of sleeves nowadays. Her 
methods may be commended to the no- 
tice of those who have lately pro- 
claimed themselves the champions of 
their oppressed sex in our own country! 

The players, under her auspices, took 
quickly to their parts. Another turn 
of the wheel, and something like rank 
democracy is in progress there. 

Ménage, the little bourgeois poet and 
pedant, unspeakably nasty in his hab- 
its, is laying down the law to the great 
Condé, a biting wit himself in his own 
gaulois fashion, but lately brought to 
understand that these insect scribblers 
from the garrets are not to be trodden 
under foot, that they have to be courte- 
ously spoken to, even listened to, such 
is the power of Arthénice. Mademoi- 
selle herself, fanatical worshipper of 
birth and her own royal house, hangs 
upon the words of “the bonhomme Cor- 
neille,” and learns from them only too 
well “to despise the base passion of 
love” in the days of her youth in order 
to fall a prey in later desolate years to 
Nemesis in the shape of ugly, spiteful 
little de Lauzun and the jeering crowd 
of younger courtiers. Princes and 
great ladies, poor poets and play- 
wrights, all meet at the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet, a gay and brilliant company; 
the oracles are dumb, and the goal to- 
wards which they speed is not fore- 
told. 

Yet “here,” says one of the finest ob- 
servers and the wittiest writers of mod- 
ern France, “here was forged the yoke 
which another will, slow, stubborn, in- 
domitable, was so soon to lay on those 
proud necks.” * 

1“La Jeunesse de La Grande Mademoi- 
selle,” by Arvéde Barine. 
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When Louis XIV. transformed the 
turbulent nobles of France into flun- 
keys obedient to his beck and call, Ar- 
véde Barine (in her brilliant picture of 
the generation of La Grande Made- 
moiselle) holds the incomparable Arthé- 
nice to have been his involuntary ac- 
complice when she cut her lions’ claws, 
and gave the taste for belles conversa- 
tions, mild diversions, and courteous 
manners to those who had hitherto 
taken their pleasure in bold adventures, 
the roughest sports, in self-assertion of 
the most truculent kind. 

Thus Arthénice is held in a measure 
responsible for the approaching fate of 
her order; at any rate, the suggestion 
gives food for reflection. How far is it 
possible to disentangle the exact part 
played by any individual in the great 
tidal movements of the world? ‘The 
time is ripe, and at the psychological 
moment the man, or even the woman, 
equipped by nature for the work, is im- 
pelled to seize the helm and guide the 
boat to its appointed goal. But what 
mortal could teach it to ride against 
the resistless wave that rose no man 
knows where, whose course is so often 
unperceived by those whom it is bear- 
ing along? To fight against the order 
of the gods is unprofitable vanity, and 
strews the way with wrecks; but to go 
before, discerning the appointed path 
and lighting the way, is to take hands 
with the immortals, and if genius 
means anything it is surely this. It 
may well be thought that such high 
matters lie beyond the scope of an arti- 
cle on the social gatherings of a small 
and carefully selected group of people 
who met together in a certain house in 
Paris, long since vanished like them- 
selves. Yet who can say what things 
are small and what are great until long 
afterwards, -when it is often possible to 
trace some of the threads which went 
to the weaving of the pattern? The 
time had come when France was to 
take her place for many a long day as 
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the civilizing agent of Europe, the su- 
preme court of literature and art. It 
was she who was to set the standard 
of manners and social usages, in fact 
of all those essential gifts and graces 
without which life in the modern world 
would be but a struggle for sheer bald 
existence. 

It was first of all necessary, therefore, 
that women should once more be rein- 
stated in their own place in a country 
where it had always been and always 
was to be a high one. A reaction was 
already setting in as regards feminine 
education before Madame de Rambouil- 
let had finished building her new house, 
and the ladies whom she gathered 
about her later on, young, exquisite, 
gifted, and witty, were already women 
of real cultivation, far in advance of 
most of their men friends in this re- 
spect. The young Marquise de Sevigné, 
for instance, as we know, had been 
rigorously educated under the auspices 
of her uncle, but no one was likely to 
suffer from dulness in her company! 
Condé’s lovely sister, Mademoiselle de 

sourbon, Madame _ de 
Longueville, and that other famous 
I’rondeuse that was to be, Madame de 
Chevreuse, with Madame de la Fayette, 
and Madame de Sablé, one of the most 
charming and popular women of her 
day, were amongst the chosen friends 
of the daughters of the house. It was 
for one of these, afterwards Madame de 
Montausier, that “la Guirlande de Julie” 
was composed. A few names, picked 
ulmost at random, show that fhe 
Précieuses of the golden days of the Ho- 
tel Rambouillet were the flower of all 
that was lovely and courteous, brilliant 
and witty, gracious and beloved in 
their day; small wonder that they 
proved a great force. In such com- 
pany it was not difficult for the men 
to pay that homage to womanhood 
that was once more demanded of them, 
to drop their violent horseplay and loud 
oaths, to observe some restraint in 


afterwards 
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their conversation, to chasten the more 
appalling of their stories, even to purge 
some grosseness from their jests, far 
from squeamish though the standard 
still remained in seventeenth-century 
France. It was a new and doubtless 
fascinating experience to plunge into 
an atmosphere wherein gentleness and 
self-restraint held rule, and to place 
their necks under the yoke of the weak 
who were yet so strong and so charm- 
ing. 

But the education in refinement of 
the soldier-nobles was only a part of 
the mission of Madame de Ramboulliet’s 
friends. It must have been much 
tougher work to teach Grub Street, 
suddenly transported from its gurrets, 
drawing-room manners. They must 
have been terrible people, many of 
those grimy, pedantic little poets, who 
found themselves made welcome for 
the first time, on a footing of equality 
in the house of such a woman as 
Madame Arthénice. There was Mén- 
age, the incarnation of pedants, whose 
vanity was only equalled by his irri- 
table temper and _ horrible habits; 
Chapelain, decked out in strange finery, 
but greatly gifted; Voiture, the imper- 
tinent; and many others. But all who 
entered here did so on the strength of 
personal qualities only, whether gifts 
or graces, and in this first of all demo- 
cratic societies, wits grew keen when 
matched against wits of a different or- 
der, pedantry was killed with light 
mockery, language was refined and 
purified. New poems and dramas were 
tested here before they passed out into 
the larger world, and the suggestions 
and criticisms of the women of sure 
taste and judgment rendered services 
to French literature which have been 
acknowldged by its most earnest stu- 


dents. 

Madame de Sévigné and her friends 
had their own delightful methods of 
dealing with the pretensions of vanity. 
To the writer alluded to before, Arvédo 


Barine, we owe the rescue of a story 
worth preserving, from some forgotten 
pages of Bussy Rabutin. Ménage 
amongst other absurdities, believed his 
odious little person to be irresistible, 
bombarded Madame de Rambouillet 
with declarations, and gave it to be un- 
derstood that several of her friends, 
including Madame de Sévigné, were 
among the victims of his charms, to 
their intense amusement. 


Cette derniére ne lui laissa pas por- 
ter ses vanteries en Paradis. rille 
Yinvita un jour & monter téte a téte 
dans son carrosse, disant “qu’elle ne 
craignait point que personne en perlit.” 
Outré d'un pareil mépris Ménage se 
répandait en reproches. ‘“Mettez-vous 
dans mon carrosse,” lui dit-elle, “si yous 
me fachez je vous irai voir chez yous.” 


Such were the “réritables Précieuses.” 
aus Moliére calls them, explaining that 
his mockery was directed at the legion 
of dull imitators who sprang up very 
quickly after the Chambre bleue became 
famous, both in Paris and in the 
provinces, for, to quote his own werds.* 
“les plus exrcellentes choses sont sujettes 
a étre copiécs par de mauvaises singes,” 
as, indeed, is not unknown even now- 
adays. 


But the real lion of the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet, he whose influence over his 
own generation it is almost impossible 
to gauge nowadays, was of a different 
order to the buzzing wits and grace- 
ful verse-makers who took part in all 
its diversions. It is written that the 
“bonhomme Corneille” could never he 
taught to shine there as a social light. 
in spite of all the delicate art of the 
ladies who endeavored to draw out the 
shy and homely Norman, and induce 
him to play his part in the gay battle 
of epigram and counter thrust. In- 
deed, before long he withdrew from 


SIntroduction to “Les Précieuses Ridi- 
cules.” 
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their ordinary meetings, and appeared 
only on the days when he brought with 
him some completed work to read to 
the charmed circle of those fine ar- 
biters of literary taste. But these were 
indeed. His hearers, 
romanticists, nurtured 
and high-sounding sen- 
timentalities of “Astrée,” found here a 
clarion call to something loftier yet, 
which appealed, as nothing else had 
ever done, to all that was imaginative, 
generous, quixotic, and extravagant in 
They sat 


great occasions 
a generation of 
on the intricate 


those ardent young people. 
round drinking in the splendid bombast 
and magnificent heroics of Polyeucte 
and the Cid in spell-bound delight: the 
gorgeous sacrifices, the valor, the re- 
sounding devotion of Corneille’s heroes 
and heroines gave voice to the inner 
spirit of the Frondeurs and Frondeuses. 

It is difficult indeed not to believe that 
he was largely responsible for the dra- 
matic and fateful performances of sev- 
eral at least of his hearers in that ap- 
proaching struggle. The soldier Condé, 
Madame de Longueville with the shin- 
ing “bleu turquoise” eyes, at the height 
of her delicate blonde beauty, and 
Madame de Chevreuse, among 
those who sat at his feet in the Cham- 
bre bleue, while the most eager of all 
his disciples, la Grande Mademoiselle, 
owed the chief catastrophes of her life 
to eager endeavors to practise quite 
literally—as her manner was—the max- 


were 


ims and precepts of the Corneillian 
drama. Perfectly honest, loyal, clean- 
minded, and consistent, in a society 


which knew little of any of these at- 
tributes, Mademoiselle, 
mule, pranced off to battle, on a real 
decked out in helmet and 
plumes, to perform as if on a stage in 
Rambouillet’s drawing- 
recom the part of the Corneille heroine 
according to her own interpretation of 
it, with results which we know! One 
lingers with strange affection over that 


obstinate as a 


war-horse, 


Madame de 


genuine and true in 


2022 


sturdy figure, so 
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With all her 
pomposity it is impossible not to love 
d’Orleans’s terrible daughter, 
who spoke out her mind on all occa- 


an age of unrealities! 


Gaston 
sions without fear or favor, and always 


There 
thing almost tragic in her constant and 


to her own undoing. is some- 
desperate efforts to force Monsieur to 
like man 
gentleman. Monsieur! that witty and 


behave an honorable and a 
corrupt decadent to whom such words 
but tinkling who 
trayed his best friends to death to save 
himself from 
he believed that his endless plottings and 
If Gas- 
Mademoiselle to 


were cymbals, be- 


disagreeables, whenever 
conspiracies were found out. 


ton, however, drove 
despair by the abysmal depths of his 
treacheries, it is some satisfaction to 
remember that she was a rod in pickle 
to that gentleman, and left him under 
no delusions as to the nature of his per- 
formances. Yet he 
found it to face the storm of her just 


wrath over and over again, when she 


disagreeable as 


forced her way, shouting, through the 
closed and guarded doors behind which 
he would vainly attempt to shelter him- 


self at the Luxembourg, it may be 
questioned whether he was not really 
more susceptible to a punishment 
which she was ineapable of under- 
standing. 

Paris has always been Paris, and 


mocking wits were as agile under the 
rule of Mazarin and the Queen Regent 
as ata later time. The splendid com- 
edy of the capitulation of Orleans to 
Bellona, fol- 


lowed by her feminine staff, all glorious 


Mademoiselle attired as 


in becoming armor, feathers waving, 
lances in hand, accompanied by a storm 
of applause and compliments from the 
admiring and laughing—yes, the sting 


of it lay there—the laughing leaders of 


the army, enraged Gaston with his 
daughter who was making the house of 
Orleans ridiculous. To compare his 


emotion with her horror of the dishonor 


brought upon the family by himself 
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may appear to an ordinarily upright 
person somewhat fantastic, but Mon- 
sieur’s sense of humor being far more 
vulnerable of attack than his con- 
science, the wittiest man in Paris suf- 
fered acute discomfort when his daugh- 
ter made herself and her family con- 
spicuously absurd, as she did on this 
and many other occasions. 

One could linger endlessly, if space 
did not forbid, over that delightfully 
human Mademoiselle. She lives and 
moves still in the pages of her own 
memoirs and those of her contempora- 


ries. Her recent French biographer, 
Madame Arvéde Barine, brings her, 


and her world, before us with extraor- 
dinary vividness, and with an art of 
which few living English writers knew 
the secret. 

As the pupil of Corneille, then, Mad- 
emoiselle de Montpensier rode forth to 
redeem the honor of her house at Or- 
leans and, afterwards, when Condé, 
fighting against despérate odds, his 
back against the closed gates of Paris, 
owed his rescue to this strange but in- 
domitable Knight-errant. Inspired still 
by Corneille, she made war on her own 
heart too at a time when it had a right 
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XXXII. 
BARD SETTLES OLD SOORES IN A 
NEW WAY. 

For the next three days it was im- 
possible for any human being to leave 
the Braes. The wreaths on the road 
to Glenbane were in some places twice 
the height of aman. For the first two 
of these three days the Bard kept his 
room, and was said to be suffering from 
a feverish cold, the result of exposure 
and fatigue. In truth, his fever was 


THE 


as much of the mind as of the body. 
He had begun at last to suspect that 
the two great passions of his life, his 
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to be heard. How far the other great 
Frondeuses owed their adventures and 
participation in that disastrous struggle 
to the teachings of “the Cid” and 
“Polyeucte” it would be as difficult to 
say as to discern how far the poet is 
the product of his age. 

In any case it was from the Hotei 
Rambouillet that Corneille’s voice went 
out to his fellow-countrymen, and 
above all to their womenkind. It was 
there that Arthénice once more brought 
back women to their own; it was there 
that physical strength was again 
taught to yield to weakness, and to 
serve rather than to strike. Last, but 
not least, it was in the Chambre bleue 
that the claim of personal merit as 
against rank first became a recognized 
principle, a democratic notion truly for 
a generation lately escaped from the 
iron hand of Richelieu and on its way 
to a new royal tyranny. The tumult 
of the civil war in Paris broke up the 
gracious circle of Madame de Rambouil- 
let, but the seeds of her sowing had 
struck root underground. They had a 
silent growth, but they led to far re- 
sults undreamed of by the “incompar- 
able Arthénice” and her friends. 

Mabel C. Birchenough. 
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love for Boronach and his hatred of 
Allan Stewart, were opposed to one an- 
other. Both possessed him, and it 
was difficult to say which was the 
stronger. Personal contact with the 
son of the man he hated had produced 
a crisis in his soul’s malady. On the 
one hand, he saw with his Bard’s fine 
quick perception that Mr. Rory and the 
rest had spoken truth when they said 
that the Member for Boronach was not 
the same manner of man that his fa- 
ther had been. It might even be true 
that if he gave his daughter to Colin 
Stewart, his plans for the people of his 
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native place might be carried on after 
his death in a way he could not trust 
to their being carried on otherwise. 
Worn out and perplexed and disheart- 
ened as he was, the younger man’s 
strength of body and mind secretly ap- 
pealed to him. He was impressed, as 
others had been, by a sense of power, of 
reserve force ready for emergencies, in 
Colin. Then when his thought had 
gone so far in this direction there would 
come flooding over him the fierce ha- 
tred of the past, the bitter memories, 
the remembrance of his vow made on 
the deck of the emigrant ship, and he 
would declare to himself that the idea 
was not to be borne of his life’s toil, 
his patience, his wasted health, going 
all to the enrichment of Allan’s son. 
So the struggle went on. He thought 
of the estrangement between himself 
and Barabel, Mr. Rory, and the rest, 
on account of this man; he thought of 
his own failing strength, and the un- 
certain future, and his child’s happi- 
ness. He neither ate nor slept. Bar- 
abel’s anxiety for him was justified. 
there were older memories than his own 
to whisper to him. His father had 
fought under Major Donald; his grand- 
father had spoken to him of the Gen- 
eral as only the old people could speak 
of their chief. He could not but think 
to himself of what the old man would 
have felt, could he have foreseen that 
there would come to be a question of a 
union between one of his descendants 
and a Stewart of Boronach. “Ah, but 
they lost the chieftainship,’ he cried to 
himself, tossing about on his bed. 
“They came to the lowest,—their name 
was in the dust. Is it I who should 
give back the land who 
grudged me an acre of it?’ 

On the third day the Bard came 
down to the coffee-room, and Colin, 
who was the sole occupant of it, was 
struck, as he had been before in the 
bothy, by his haggard appearance. The 
two men spoke together now and then 
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with some constraint. It was in the 
evening, when the lamp had been lit, 
that the older mau, who had been sit- 
ting quiet in a big chair for some time, 
suddenly turned to his companion. 

“What would you do in this case?” 
he said abruptly, and mentioned a dif- 
ficulty that had arisen in one of the 
Boronach townships. 

Colin was surprised, but he gave his 
consideration to the thing. He would 
have acted, it appeared, quite differ- 
ently from the Bard. 

“Well, this other case,” Angus con- 


tinued, “what would you make of 
that?” 

This time the two were in some 
agreement. 


“The root of the whole matter is, 
that I have not the capital I require,” 
the Bard said at last. He began to 
speak of his affairs with extraordinary 
frankness. “My daughter may marry 
a rich man,” he said at one point. 

Colin flushed. “On the other hand, 
she may not,” added the other. 

The talk on the one topic grew ab- 
sorbing. The hour became late, and 
the peat fire settled into hot ashes. 

“Mr. Stewart,” said the Bard, with- 
out having given a hint of what was 
coming, “if my daughter is willing her- 
self, I will give her to you upon one 
condition.” He had become much ag- 
itated. He looked at Colin, who ap- 
peared cool and calm outwardly. 7 
have given my life to the cause of the 
people,” he said. “It is nearly at an 
end now, as you can see. You would 
be Stewart of Boronach, as your great- 
grandfather was, but you would bind 
yourself in writing to carry out my 
plans, according to the rules I would 
lay down.” 

Colin did not answer for some time. 
his chair and 
It was strange 


He leaned forward in 
seemed to be thinking. 

to see the two men who had been ene- 
mies sitting opposite each other by the 
fire, shut in thus by the storm. After 
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a few minutes the younger man replied 
in a low tone, and with evident effort. 

“T cannot be ruled by another man’s 
judgment,” he said. “I must have 
liberty.” He looked up. “No, Mr. 
Grant,” he went on, “and I cannot be— 
your son-in-law upon conditions.” 

The Bard’s pale face colored with 
anger. “Very well,” he said, “very 
well then.” There kind of 
breathless silence in the room. ‘‘Man,” 
cried the Bard at last, “I could almost 
like you! Take it your own way, then, 
and may the Almighty judge between 
you and Boronach.” 

He held out his hand, and Colin took 
it. “I hope,” said the Bard, with a 
touch of vanity, “that I can take a 
Christian revenge.” 

Colin did not notice this. He got 
up and walked to the window, where 


was a 


outside there was moonlight over a 
waste of snow. He came back, his 
face flushed. “Mr. Grant,” he said, 


a clear ring in his voice, “I will prom- 
ise you this; if your daughter should be- 
come my wife, and I should come to 
have a share in the management of 
Boronach, I will, God helping me, put 
the people’s interest at all times be- 
fore my own.” 

“That is enough 
Bard. 

It was, perhaps, an odd thing that he 


then,” said the 


believed him. 

Next day the Member must set off 
for Boronach. ‘There was his engage- 
ment at Port Erran waiting him, and 
Boronach. 


anxiety to be relieved at 


James, the driver, was persuaded to 
make another attempt to get through 
with the as Glenbane. 
There was no question of riding. The 
two men set out on foot, and succeeded 
in reaching Glenbane that night. In 
the morning, the snow being much less 
drifted towards the west, and the roads 
lighter, they were able to start for Bor- 
horseback. The day was 

The mountainous country, 


mails as far 


onach on 
very fine. 
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to the very height of the great ridges, 
was a dazzling white; the sky above it, 
and the lochs set in it like jewels, were 
sapphire blue. As they reached the 
hill-top above Boronach, two other rid- 
ers came round a little bend in the 
brae. James exclaimed that here was 
Miss Barabel going in search of her 
father. 

“It is she has the spirit,” he re- 
marked with admiration; “she is think- 
ing, no doubt, she can ride through to 
the Braes.” 

A mist swam before Colin’s 
He seemed to have been travelling 
through many years to this hour. 
“There seems to be something wrong 
with the girth,” he said, for Barabel 
had dismounted, and was tugging 
away at the saddle. Her henchman, 
the boy, came more slowly off his 
beast. 

“There is no use for you to go on, 
Miss Barabel,” cried James, as they 
‘ame nearer. “Mr. Grant is very com- 
fortable at the Braes, and there is no 
one can take a horse past Glenbane.” 

Colin was at her side in the snow. 
“He is quite safe at the Braes,” he 
said in a low voice. “We walked to 
Glenbane yesterday. He sent me to 
you with a message.” 

Their eyes met, and with all the won- 
der of it, there was no need for him 
to give the message. “We may go 
back, then, to Boronach,” she said con- 
fusedly. 

The driver rode on slowly, the boy 
swung himself into the saddle, and at a 
nod from mistress followed him. 

“He sent me,” Colin stammered 
again,—“your father sent me himself.” 

He was abashed by the fine beauty 
and dignity that seemed to surround 
Barabel. After all he had said to the 
Bard, he now felt clumsy and presump- 
tuous. 

“Let us go back, then,” she said, try- 
ing to realize what seemed a miracle, 
and turned to the pony. 


eyes. 


his 


’ 

















“Was there not something wrong?” 
he asked unsteadily. 


“No,” she answered hastily. “There 
was nothing.” 
“I thought,” he said, “dear, when we 


‘ame up——” 

Barabel took pity upon his agitation, 
though her own was hardly less great. 
She blushed beautifully. 

“Colin,” she said, laughing and fal- 
tering, Rebekah came off her 
camel, I suppose it was because—be- 


“when 


“ause she was afraid to meet Isaac.” 

“Barabel!” he cried—*Barabel!” and 
caught her in his arms. He forgot 
that they were on the hill-top, or that 
the riders were hardly yet out of sight 
down the brae, the time 
of snow God had sent harvest. 


for here in 


It is an old usage with story-tellers 
to end their histories with the ringing 
of wedding-bells, and we too shall con- 
form to custom in so far as truth per- 
mits us. There were, indeed, no bells 
in Mr. Rory’s church for many a year 
after Colin and Barabel were married. 
No shepherd piped the pipe of Pan on 
this occasion, and even the Jew’s harp, 
reminiscent of the hero’s youth, was 
silent. Yet, the time being summer, 
the birds sang merrily outside the old 
building, and inside there were the 
Psalms of David, dear to the heart of 
Mr. Rory. He introduced an innova- 
tion in the use of one of them. When 
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the ceremony was over he laid his 
hands upon the head of Colin and Bara- 
bel. “Goodness and mercy follow you 
all the days of your lives,’ said he 
solemnly, “and may you dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever.” Some 
people thought he had in his mind the 
old superstition that had been so long 
connected with Colin's family. 

The Bard wrote a song for the occa- 
sion. He was a better and a happier 
man after his feud with the Stewarts 
had been laid to rest. Secretly he was 
proud that his daughter should bear 
the ancient name of the chiefs of Boro- 
nach. Nothing would serve him but 
to have her portrait painted and hung 
in the dining-room near the good Gen- 
eral’s. “As fine a lady as any one of 
them,” he would say to himself, though 
Barabel was garbed in the simplest of 
gowns, and was painted standing under 
a birch-tree, with the sunlight glinting 
through the branches upon her grace- 
ful figure and her crown of chestnut 
curls. 

And now, my readers, farewell, and I 
thank you for tarrying so long with 
me amid tales of an old day in Boro- 
And as I say fareweil, I re- 
member William, whom I have wyself 


nach. 


seen, and see now again, silver-haired, 
radiant, immortally young. “Fare- 
well,” he used to say with his joyous 
laugh; “and may ye fare well to the 
Land of Immanuel.” 


THE, Enp. 


“T WILL NOW CALL ON THE CANDIDATE.” 


There can be no shadow of a doubt 
that by the time a man gets into the 
House of Commons he richly deserves a 
reward for his labors. Whether a suc- 
cessful candidate is ever satisfied that 
the candle really was worth the game 
appears doubtful, and probably in a 
good many cases the “failed M.P.,” not 
the graduate, obtains the greater re- 


aching dog-days. 





ward. “O fortunati nimium, sua si 
bona norint,” is a groan that is often 
uttered by the Whip-ridden Member 
when he thinks of the fortunate men 
who are away yachting or golfing or 
grouse-shooting, all because they did 
not get in; while he, poor slave, stifles 


in heat-oppressed London during the 
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Yet if one has worked vigorously at 
a thing for two years or more, ex- 
pended much mental and physical en- 
ergy upon the task, to say nothing of 
many good sovereigns, it is hard to see 
one’s toil go for naught, bitter hard to 
be beaten by just those few votes 
which make so much difference. A 
man may be indifferent, or persuade 
himself that he is indifferent, to the re- 
sult when first he is selected as pro- 
spective candidate. (By the way, the 
touching faith of many candidates that 
the word “prospective” will save them 
from the consequences of all offences 
against the Bribery Acts is quite un- 
justified.) But the months go by; his 
keen agent hurries him here, there, and 
everywhere in all his leisure moments, 
making him known to his supporters; 
he speaks at many meetings, and be- 
gins to take an interest in politics, and 
if he is zealous, to know something 
about them. Then come the weeks— 
the frantic, exciting, nerve-shattering 
weeks—of the election campaign itself, 
when his wife, his family, his support- 
ers all go half crazy with enthusiasm: 
the veriest dullard must come to care 
about the result in the end, and to feel 
a deep disappointment if he is beaten. 

It is hard to say why men still fight 
for the honors, such as they are, con- 
ferred by a seat in the House of Com- 
mons. There is precious little social 
distinction about the House nowadays, 
and only the very few can hope to 
succeed there. It would be absurd to 
pretend that most candidates think 
themselves to be a Solon or a Demos- 
thenes, or imagine that at Westminster 
only will their talents find free scope. 
I suppose no two men ever wanted to 
get into Parliament for the same rea- 
sons. 

In my own case, imprimis, I had noth- 
ing else in particular to do at the time. 
Perhaps I exemplified the old adage 
about the devil, mischief, and idle 
hands. 


In the second place, it had 
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been dinned into my ears from child- 
hood that it was an English gentle- 
man’s duty and privilege at some time 
in his career to give laws to his fellow- 
countrymen. I had reached a birth- 
day when Youth first begins to remind 
one that he cannot stay for ever. I 
felt a desire de me ranger un peu, like 
the Frenchman in “The Newcomes.” 
There was no question of social posi- 
tion; for that, in our part of the world, 
one must join the other party. It was 
quite obvious from the first that we 
were more likely to lose friends than 
make them by opposing the sitting 
member, a worthy man and a popular, 
who had held the seat for ten years. 
But I had an ancestor—the deuce of 
a fellow—whose name you can find in 
all the history books, who once adorned 
the party I thought of joining. 


Every little boy and girl 

That’s born into this world alive 
Is either a little Liberal 

Or else a little Conservative. 


sings Mr. Gilbert, and I was no excep- 
tion to the rule. Politics, like soldier- 
ing and other professions, run in fami- 
lies, and my ancestor had settled deci- 
sively the party to which my adherence 
should be given. 

Convictions? I had never been suf- 
ficiently interested to make ariy attempt 
to discover what they were. Both 
sides always seemed to have plenty to 
say, and as an undergraduate I had 
carefully avoided the Union, cradle of 
politicians. I had one or two preju- 
dices, however, fortunately in favor of 
some of the lines of action on which 
my party worked, and in lieu of convic- 
tions, they were of considerable 
sistance to me now. 

On the whole, it appeared that it did 
not matter very much either to myself 
or to any one else if I got in or stayed 
out. But that frame of mind did not 
last for long. 

I was duly selected at a carefully 


as- 
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packed meeting held at the little town 
of A. Here I may say that the con- 
stituency consisted—consists, I ought 
to say, for the doom it deserved has not 
as yet overtaken it—of four little towns 
The towns 
it was the 


and about ninety villages. 
were each convinced that 
only one which mattered, politically or 
otherwise. One of them—call it B— 
had once been a rotten borough return- 
ing a member of its own, disfranchised 
almost as long ago as the time of my 
ancestor for gross corruption. Its last 
election as an independent constituency 
had been lost and won by the simple 
expedient of obtaining some paupers on 
loan from the poorhouse authorities 
and sending them, tricked out in party 
colors, to impersonate sundry untraced 
electors. Eatanswill was a fool com- 
pared to this little market town sleep- 
ing so cosily behind the Downs. 

None the less its electors rejoiced in 
its historic past, and there was a mu- 
tiny in the party, quelled with diffi- 
culty, when I insisted that the agent 
should reside at A., which was not only 
a bigger town, with one or two impor- 
tant works in it, but was situated 
geographically in the middle of the di- 
vision. 

Before my selection as prospective 
candidate I made the meeting a speech, 
my first effort in the art of oratory. 
They did not appear to be particularly 
elated, and I was told afterwards in 
confidence that it not abusive 
enough,—something stronger must be 
forthcoming in future. 

However, there I was, pledged to up- 
hold the cause in West Dumpshire. 
It was not long before I began to dis- 
cover that the free and independent 
elector looked upon the cause and his 
proper person as synonymous terms. 
Requests for money payments came not 
as single spies but in _ battalions. 
Friendly societies, farmers’ clubs, slate 
clubs, cricket clubs, football clubs, 
quoit clubs, salvation armies, church 
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armies, volunteer corps, choirs, bands, 
almshouses, squires and parsons, Stig- 
ginses and Chadbands, reverend gentle- 
men of every denomination under the 
sun (some of whom abused me publicly 
from the pulpit a little later on), marked 
me down as their own peculiar prey. 
During my first year as a candidate I 
find that I expended about £750 in do- 
nations and subscriptions, over and 
above my customary vails and chari- 
ties, and in the second year a little 
more,—between £1500 and £1600 on 
what may be called “ground bait.” I 
had always flattered myself that this 
had been quite handsome, till a few 
months ago. Seated one day in a dark 
corner of the Club, I heard my name 
I did what most people 
circumstances— 


mentioned. 
would do under the 
nothing. The West Dumpshire elec- 
tion was the subject under discussion, 
and I was filled with a not unrighteous 
indignation when one man said to the 
other, “X. (c'est moi) would have got 
in all right if he hadn't been so horri- 
bly stingy!’ The actual election ex- 
penses were another £1600; so I had 
spent well over £3000 for the wellbeing 
of the division, to hear myself 
dubbed stingy at the end of it all! Not 
that I ought to grumble. The money 
was only given in the hope of getting 
a quid pro quo, not from any worthy 


only 


motive. 

Nor was my friend’s remark in the 
Club without intelligence. I know 
one Member who pays away about 


£4000 annually to his constituents in 
this kind of way, and undoubtedly 
many men look to this legalized cor- 
ruption as the sheet-anchor of their 
seat. The Bribery Acts are useless; 
the money is spent precisely for the 
same purposes as in the bad old days, 
the only gain being that some of the 
mendicant bodies are really of use in 
the community. But the system is 
rather a farce in a nation which prides 
itself on its political purity. 
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the four 


I was only saved 


I now held meetings in 
towns in sequence. 
from serious disaster at D. by the luck 
of the—politician. D. is some fifteen 
miles away, and we had accomplished 
the greater part of the hilly cross-coun- 
try journey. The car was running 
well, the head lamps shone brightly, 
and I was driving to keep my thoughts 
from brooding on the ordeal before me. 
I am always supremely wretched for 


about three hours before a meeting. 
Suddenly a large white dog bounded 


into the glare of the lamps. I pulled 
up, thinking we had gone over the poor 
beast, and asked the occupants of the 
tonneau if they could see it anywhere. 
No, it was not on the road (it was not a 
very dark evening), so I concluded that 
it had just got across our bows in time, 


and urged on. We had gone a few 


hundred yards when my wife, sitting 
by me, said she could hear the dog 
squeaking, and that jit must be “in 


the machinery.” As the car was com- 


pletely covered in underneath by a 


metal shield, I failed to see how such 
a catastrophe could have occurred, and 
was loath to waste time. But every 


one said they could hear something 


squeaking, so I stopped and asked one 


of my passengers to look under the 
ear. He went round to the radiator, 


fumbled with something for a moment, 
and then held up the body of a large 
white she bul!-terrier, brandishing it in 
the air like a huntsman with a fox. 
The starting-handle had run under the 
poor creature's collar, and she had been 
dragged along. If only she had 
squeaked the first time we stopped, 
her life might have been saved, but she 
made no sound till it was too late. It 
was the merest fluke that we did not 
pull up before the town-hall of D., in 
the midst of the crowd gathered there 
to see us arrive, with a large dead 


white dog hanging from the starting- 
handle! 
What a 


difference motor-cars have 
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made to parliamentary candidates. 
This division is twenty-five miles long 
by twenty broad, and although two 
lines of railway run through it there is 
no lateral communication. My prede- 
cessor in the proud position of hope of 


the party (a neighbor, and my right 


hand in all things), who had fought 
unsuccessfully at two previous elec- 
tions, used to ride everywhere, and 


very frequently after an outlying meet- 
ing could not get home again till the 
following day. One cold dark night, 
trotting along an unknown lane, he 
suddenly found himself wallowing in a 
horse-pond. The road had turned a 
had not. 

But wherever the meeting, I could al- 
get home the 
though occasionally not until the small 
I nearly always drove myself: 


corner but he 


ways same evening, 
hours. 
years ago I suffered many things from 
a dirty mechanic, and since then have 
my garage with an old 
coachman’s help. Very delightful it 
was, after a hot and stuffy meeting in 
a small and crowded schoolhouse or as- 
sembly-room, to course swiftly through 
the night, one’s 
nerves eased of strain, over the quiet 


run modest 


homeward-bound, 


country roads. 

Certainly there was a reverse side to 
the shield: I remember one night dur- 
ing the election fortnight that was not 
all happiness. The last meeting (I 
spoke at three that evening) was at a 
little village twenty miles from home: 
when it was over I discovered to my 
disgust that the wind and rain, which 
for some hours had been considerable, 
were combined in a full gale. The local 
parson, who kindly gave us supper, of- 
fered to put us up for the night, but 
we declined. With me were a certain 
doctor—a friend of mine, who gave 
me his yeoman service during the cam- 
paign—and a Nonconformist minister; 
at least he had once been a “methody” 
parson of sorts, though what he was 
now I could not quite make out. Any- 
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how, headquarters had sent him down, 
and we had to make the best of him. 
The three of us had worked the three 
meetings that night. 

We started off in the pitchy night, 
my companions in the tonneau under 
the Cape-cart hood. I drove. The 
rain came down tropically, and soon 
found its way inside the bonnet, inter- 
mittently short-circuiting first one cylin- 
On the top of 
The 
doctor and the minister seemed to be 


der and then another. 
the Downs we stuck altogether. 


engaged in altercation, and were strik- 
ing matches vigorously; but I was too 
busy trying to get the car to move to 
them much After a 
quarter of an hour or so I managed to 


pay attention. 
persuade the engine to fire in about one 
and a half cylinders out of the four, 
and we crawled on at perhaps three 
miles an hour against the furious gale. 
Late and at length we arrived at the 
lodge gates; but half-way up the ave- 
nue she broke down altogether and re- 
fused to move. I think the commu- 
tator was swimming: it was rain that 
would get into anything and 
thing. My passengers wanted to walk 
the rest of the way, but I knew that we 


every- 


were just on the top of the rise, so I 
that 
free-wheel 


made them do corvée on mud- 
stained till would 
down the hill to the house. It 
two o'clock before we got in. 

Next morning the doctor took 
aside seriously. “I nearly killed that 
man last night,” he said. “He began 
to weep, and I had to light matches for 


car she 


was 


me 


him to say his beastly prayers by. He 
said he was a wicked old man, and 


wanted to tell me all the experiences 
of his disgusting existence.” 
Presently the minister 
wanted a word with me. 
give you my further assistance unless 
Doctor Q. works separately from me,” 
he said. “His language last night was 
too terrible, and when I asked him once 
or twice to light a match so that we 


said he 
“I cannot 
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could see the time, he swore he would 
pitch me out into the mud if 1 bothered 
him. It was not at all nice of him.” 

I tried to them both, 
finally arranged that one should not go 
into the billiard-room, and that the 
other should keep out of the smoking- 
thus they could avoid all per- 
the 


pacify and 


room: 


sonal intercourse, and preserve 
peace. 

Among the most trying ordeals that 
I had to face were the friendly society 
luncheons in the summertime. They 
always seemed to be favored with fine 
weather, and I have sat and stewed in 
many a tent from twelve to four o'clock 
or thereabouts, listening to long ha- 
rangues which meant nothing, not even 
to the speaker, and to brass bands of 
surpassing brazenness. Sometimes the 
Member would be there too; more of- 
ten, however, the chairman read a long 
telegram, purporting to come from 
Westminster, to the effect that an im- 
portant division and the extra special 
entreaties of the Whips forced him to 
cancel his engagement. It was a re- 
lief to both of us, I think, 
such occasions: 


and 


when we 
Farmer 
that of 


Hodge, his man, wears rather thin after 


met on 
George’s conversation 
two or three hours, and the representa- 
tive of the society from London who 
came down to hear the affairs of the 
local court discussed was generally a 
blatant and impossible person. 

The cricket and football club smokers 
were much less irksome, as one found 
oneself amongst younger and more in- 
telligent people. Country cricket has 
a great humanizing and educational 
value, and the departure of a sovereign 
coffers of a cricket 
pang than 


destined for the 
club caused me 
most of such outgoings. 

I held about eighty meetings in my 
first year, and rather more in the sec- 
ond: during the three weeks immedi- 
ately before the election I spoke at 
sixty-one gatherings of all sorts, from 


less of a 
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the impromptu assembly in the yard of 
the paper-mills during the dinner-hour 
to the crowded and excited throng of 
six or seven hundred people in the town 
hall at A. The car made it possible 
for me to get to two or three meetings 
every evening, in addition to those held 
in daylight. 

What a shocking waste of time, l 
hear some one say. Well, I am not so 
sure. It was a great experience of 
men and manners, and did the candi- 
date good even if his listeners went 
away little the better. I once read in 
a speech of a famous statesman that he 
considered a hard-fought election to be 
almost the severest ordeal that a man 
could go through, and I entirely agree 
with him. It is a nerve-wracking 
strain: the constant speaking and hur- 
rying about, the idiots who will pester 
one with the stupidest advice, the un- 
fair tactics of the other side, the impos- 
sibility of being in two places at the 
same time,—everything combines grad- 
ually to wear down nerves and temper 
almost to breaking-point. Never, I sup- 
pose, did a candidate do ought but re- 
solve to keep all personalities out of 
the fight; never did he reach polling-day 
without having unloosed his burdened 
soul of complaints and invective di- 
rected against the ill-deeds of his op- 
ponent. I solemnly declare that mine 
began it! Doubtless he is equally cer- 
tain that I did. We were good friends 
before those three weeks, we are good 
friends now; but for some time before 
polling-day our hatred was almost mor- 
tal! 

There is a popular superstition that 
you owe a debt of gratitude to your 
supporters for having fought in your 
eause, but it is in truth a delusion of 
the grossest kind. The mote of 
trouble that the most energetic of them 
take is nothing compared to your beam 
of labor, and all that the majority do 
is to sit down and wait for a ride in a 
motor-car, and then abuse you after- 


wards for only having sent a pony-cart. 
The gratitude should be all the other 
way. When a man champions the prin- 
ciples that every member of his party 
is supposed to have so deeply at heart, 
by giving up his time, his money, his 
health maybe, in their defence, the 
rank and file ought to be filled with 
thankfulness and reverence. Instead 
of that they have the impertinence to 
consider that they put him under an 
obligation by voting for him. 

Yet there is a shade of reason in the 
popular attitude. A candidate is more 
intent on serving his own ends, as a 
rule, than on spreading his party's gos- 
pel, and ought not to grumble when the 
fact is recognized and people refuse to 
take him for a disinterested Sir Gala- 
had. Yet do I affirm that the rank 
and file of a party, in most constituen- 
cies, are under a far deeper obligation 
to their candidate than he to them. 

The meetings during the two years 
of spade-work were not generally very 
vivacious. Occasionally one had an 
interruption; and once there was an at- 
tempt to upset a van from which I was 
speaking in the open air one summer 
evening,—an attempt frustrated by my 
taking a flying leap from the van on to 
the heads of the miscreants who were 
tugging at the wheels. I am rather 
heavy (I used to row once), and the en- 
terprise was literally squashed before 
any harm was done. But such an oc- 
currence was very rare. One generally 
spoke to rows of honest, stolid-looking 
country faces, whose possessors kept a 
stony silence,—until in desperation one 
had to trot out some elderly chestnut, 
preferably broad rather than long, to 
stir their laughter. In the four towns 
things were a little more lively. A 
dreadful experience was a meeting at C. 
I had managed to persuade an ex-Cab- 
inet Minister of my acquaintance, who 
lived some ten miles away in the next 
county, to motor over and take the 
chair for me. I did not know him 
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very well, or should have been more 
careful. 

Punctually at eight o’clock the right 
honorable gentleman rose, and taking 
a vast bundle of notes from his bosom 
began a ponderous oration in the usual! 
very superior, dull as ditch-water, 
House of Commons manner. I had 
expected that he might take up a few 
minutes more than the time allotted 
to the ordinary chairman, but was not 
prepared for what followed. At nine 
o'clock he was still speaking; so were 
the audience. Cat-calls, whistles, boo- 
ing, rude remarks were hurled at his 
head, but in majestic deafness he con- 
tinued what he evidently imagined to 
be a most impressive speech. A 
speaker (he never spoke) from head- 
quarters, who wished to catch a 9.30 
train, got up and said in a loud and 
aggrieved voice that he was going. At 
last we could stand it no longer, and 
clutching his coat-tails dragged the old 
gentleman down into his seat. The 
audience, by now quite out of hand, 
broke into roars of laughter, and no 
one else could get a hearing. I avoided 
ex-Cabinet Ministers as chairmen after 
that. 

The van meetings were not so irk- 
some as the indoor ones. I suppose 
most people are familiar with the po- 
litical vans which both parties send 
forth in the summer into rural Eng- 
land. They are the travelling home of 
a speaker, and a man who looks after 
the horse and does the cooking. The 
first van sent down to us had been on 
the road for a quarter of a century, 
and during the greater part of that 
time had been tenanted by the same 
speaker, who had eventually died in it. 
Our man knew how to hold a clodhop- 
ping audience better than any one Il 
have ever heard. He had a ceaseless 


flow of stories and an Irishman’s wit. 
During the fortnight I was with him 
(motoring over every evening as the 
van moved slowly from village to vil- 
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lage) I do not think I heard him re- 
peat himself once, and he never at- 
tacked a subject twice in the same 
way. Iasked him how he managed to 
find so many different things to say 
about any given topic, and he said that 
he was obliged to do so, as otherwise 
he got terribly weary of speaking the 
same words over and over again, and 
that if an audience sees that the man 
speaking to them is ever so little bored 
himself, their attention at once wan- 
ders. 

I found it very trying at first to have 
to speak just under a glaring smelly 
paraffin lamp, which lit up one’s own 
face but left the rest of the world in 
darkness. You could not see the faces 
of the listeners or judge what impres- 
sion you were making on them. Grunts 
and groans occasionally arose out of the 
night, and sometimes a yokel, encour- 
aged by the obscurity in which he 
stood, would keep up a running fire of 
jibes and comments. I remember one 
meeting at which a beery voice from 
the void kept on calling out “Vote for 
Dash!” (my opponent). “Vote for 
Dash!” I stopped my oration and in- 
quired politely if the gentleman inter- 
rupting really had got a vote. An- 
other voice called out, “No, sir; no fear, 
Never you mind he. He’s only the 
mucky boy at the Blue Lion.” Every 
one laughed, and the “mucky boy” 
(whatever that may be) was heard no 
more. 

There was no room for staginess on 
the narrow platform, and the van 
speaker told me a quaint story of a 
candidate who loved histrionic effect. 
“He had a long paper full of notes,”’ he 
said, “with here and there something 
written in red ink. Whilst he was 
speaking I stood just behind him, in- 
side the door in the shadow, and could 
read the notes over his shoulder, as he 
was a small man. Gradually it dawned 
on me that the words in red were stage 
directions! Casting my eye down the 
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sheet, I made out this sentence, ‘Here 
stagger back, and let voice break.’ As 
he drew near the topic which was to 
produce so much emotion, I braced my- 
self for the shock, but when he stepped 
Lack staggering I caught my heel in 
something, and clutched at him to save 
myself. The result was that we both 
fell backwards on to the floor of the 
van, with all the cups and saucers in 
the place crashing round our heads.” 

Two summers did I spend a fort- 
night with the van, and I am very cer- 
tain that there is no better way of get- 
ting into touch with a class of elector 
who never comes near an ordinary 
meeting inside a _ building. My only 
advice on the subject is, Never let the 
van stand too near the village pub., or 
your audience may get noisy towards 
the end of the meeting. 

One of the most pleasant features of 
the whole thing for the young candi- 
date is the great interest taken in him, 
and kindness shown to him, by the 
leaders of the party. There were fre- 
quent dinners in London of the pleas- 
antest description, when grave and rey- 
erend seniors, statesmen of long estab- 
lished fame, would lay themselves out 
to entertain and make happy the last 
joined recruit of the party. Verily the 
bonds of party are strong, especially 
when cemented with oysters and cham- 
pagne. 

At last the late Government resigned 
office, and one realized that a stressful 
time was coming. My predecessor had 
been beaten by about twelve hundred 
votes in 1895, and by nearly six hun- 
dred in 1900. Could I conceivably 
wipe off that six hundred? I deter- 
mined not to bother too much about 
that, but just to work away and trust 
to luck and my agent to pull me 
through. The organization was as 
perfect as it could be in such a wide 
and scattered constituency,—that is to 
say, each village had its little band of 
adherents who prepared the canvass- 


cards and from time to time met in con- 
ference. The rigid discipline which 
characterizes party organization in 
some boroughs is neither possible nor 
desirable in an agricultural district. 

The day of nomination came; I met 
my opponent and had a chat with him, 
each of us closely watched by jealous 
supporters. It does not do to be too 
friendly with your foe; such an attitude 
is apt to be misunderstood by the more 
fervid of your admirers, who take 
everything au grand sérieux, and may 
lose precious votes. 

Our house filled up with helpers, pro- 
fessional and amateur, and the serious 
work began. The first move every 
morning was to the committee rooms 
in B., where the day’s campaign was 
arranged, or such of it as had not been 
planned days before,—for a meeting al- 
Ways needs a good deal of “working 
up” if it is to be a success. 

Then every one scattered to the ends 
of the division by train or car or car- 
riage, on canvassing intent. My agent 
always had a list of “doubtfuls” he 
particularly wanted me to see, and con- 
vert if possible. I began to know 
every lane and cart-track in the whole 
country by heart, and also,to guess 
from the look of a man whether he 
was worth spending any time upon. 
Everywhere I found perfect courtesy 
and politeness. I think folk look upon 
a visit from either candidate as rather 
a feather in their caps, for they dimly 
realize that his time is very precious. 
Occasionally I met somebody who tried 
to convert me, and who would hardly let 
me go, so intent would he be upon pro- 
pounding his own theories. One found 
much knowledge in unlikely places, 
and lamentable ignorance where one 
expected enlightenment. Quite the 
worst informed man I have ever met 
was a retired colonel who had spent a 
good deal of time in India and Canada; 
but a dear good lady, who firmly be- 
lieved that the king was secretly a kind 
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of honorary treasurer to her party, and 
that all parsons had their salaries paid 
out of the rates, ran him very close. 

Then in the evening came the meet- 
ings, and an audience at election time 
is as different from one in the piping 
times of peace as a foil is from a ra- 
pier. There is a buzz of subdued ex- 
citement, or sometimes a roar of cheer- 
ing, as the candidate walks up the vil- 
lage schoolroom or appears on the plat- 
form; the speaker who has been hold- 
ing the fort sits down immediately; you 
have no time to allow your nerves, 
wretched things, to bother you, but 
plunge at once into your argument, and 
pummel your opponent's latest reported 
inanities with the hammer and the 
tongs. Then when you have finished 
comes the heckling,—which is not at 
all terrible if you know your subjects; 
and who could help doing so after over 
two years of talking about them? 

A heckler was generally very easy to 
dispose of: the minute he attacked you 
the audience gave you their sympathy, 
and were immensely pleased if you 
“scored off” him. No great effort of 
wit was necessary, just a ready reply 
with a smiling face. 

I remember one night a young man 
pushed his way up on to the platform 
during question time with a loaf of 
bread in his hands, and asked if it was 
a Tariff Reform loaf or a Free Trade 
loaf. I do not know what he 
meant, but had no intention of falling 
into a trap, so broke the small top half 
from the large bottom half, and hold- 


now 


ing one aloft in each hand proclaimed 
that the big half was the one my party 
fancied, and the small half was all the 
other side would give. The audience 
but the 
doctor came up to me just as I was go- 


were vastly pleased; village 
ing and sarcastically congratulated me 
on what he said was a prepared stage 
effect! 

Another evening an ancient man rose 
in his place at the back of the hall and 
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read out a long rigmarole, asking me at 
the end of it what I should say if I 
was told that the great German philoso- 
pher, Herr Poppenhauser, had written 
that? 

“What should I say?’ I remember 
replying. “I should say that Herr Pop- 
penhauser was a blithering idiot.” It 
was not a clever retort, but every one 
roared, and would not listen to the an- 
cient man’s perfectly legitimate protest 
at my rudeness. 

A great trouvaille at this time was 
an old wood-sawyer with a natural gift 
of the gab. He had a taking, earnest 
manner, and was invaluable at a hos- 
tile meeting. They would listen to 
this rough old man in his workaday 
dress when the professional speakers 
had no chance. He was not unready 
with a sufficient retort at times. “Who 
told you that?” some one called out to 
him. 

“Never mind who told me that—I’m 
a-telling you thaat,” came out pat, to 
every one’s joy. One night a village 


wag asked him if his wife knew he 
was out? “No; she’s in heaven, a 


place you'll never know much about,” 
was the quiet but perfectly effectual 
answer. 

I remember 
more than usually severe day, finishing 
up at 
from 
Adam, was in possession; and as there 


one evening, after a 


our own village. A speaker 


town, who knew me not from 


was no need for me to say much to that 
audience, I signalled to him to go on. 


He was an orator of the Boanerges 
Blitzen type, and was declaiming 


against what he was pleased to call the 
pleasures of the idle rich. Pheasant- 
shooting came in for a particular share 
of abuse. I heard a loud chuckle from 
the front row of seats under the plat- 
form, and looking down, saw my head- 
keeper stuffing his handkerchief into 
his mouth in a vain endeavor to repress 
Then the humor of the sit- 
but the 


his mirth. 


uation struck every one 
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speaker, and we all roared together. 
The poor man thought we were all mad, 
I think, made a lame attempt to go on, 
and then impotently sat him down. 

At last the polling-day arrived. Our 
hopes ran very high. The canvass re- 
turns showed that it would be an ex- 
ceedingly close-run thing, but we 
thought there was just sufficient mar- 
gin. The ballot-boxes were duly col- 
lected, and the following morning we 
drove into B. for the count with great 
pomp and ceremony. An enthusiastic 
band of supporters (B. was solid for us) 
took out the horses and pulled us to the 
schools in which the count was to take 
place, scratching most of the paint off 
our newly varnished landau. 

Dash was there before me, looking 
very worn and fagged out, I thought. 
Our greeting was a little distant. I was 
rather sore at some of the names he 
had called me. However, every one 
said I had given as good as I got, so 
doubtless he nursed injured feelings 
too. It is all “away in die Ewigkeit” 
now, anyhow. 

Those of our supporters who were 
privileged to be present filed in, and 
the count began. It is a dreadful 
thing for an interested spectator to 
watch, and never again, were I to 
stand for Parliament a hundred times, 
would I go to see my fate slowly de- 
claring itself in this long-drawn-out 
misery. Slowly the piles of papers, 
done up in neat little bundles of fifty 
und laid out in two parallel lines, cov- 
ered up the long table, first my side 
leading, then the enemy’s. ‘The blank 
und doubtful papers were brought up 
for the returning officer’s inspection, 
and rejected or put by for future con- 
sideration if necessary. There were 


some forty or fifty spoilt papers in all: 
one would hardly imagine any person 
could be so stupid as to make a mis- 
take in putting a simple cross against 
one name or the other, but some people 
had managed to do so. Crosses were 


put against both names, or the paper 
was signed, or the cross was put ex- 
actly in the middle, or a circle was 
drawn instead of a cross. There were 
many and various mistakes, some, no 
doubt, made purposely. In rural Eng- 
land there are still folk who in their 
heart of hearts do not believe in the 
secrecy of the ballot, and prefer to 
hedge a bit, either by voting with fine 
impartiality for both candidates or else 
by leaving the paper blank. 

And now—infandum renovare dolorem 
—the tale is nearly told. The bundles 
began to come up from the counters 
more slowly, then stopped altogether. 
My agent whispered, “You’re in by 
about a hundred and fifty.” 

I looked at Dash, who had turned 
a bright green. Then from some for- 
gotten corner appeared four more bun- 
dles and a loose sheaf of papers,—the 
odd ones over. Surely, oh surely, half 
of them would at least be put down on 
my side. The sergeant of police who 
bore them, impressed by the solemnity 
of the occasion, moved with great state- 
liness, and then... put them all down 
on the other side. So far from being 
in by a hundred and fifty, | was beaten 
by ninety votes in a total poll of close 
on ten thousand. 

There was something very like a riot 
when the result was made known. 
Fortunately for him, Dash had brought 
2» body-guard of his own supporters 
into B., and escorted by them, he suc- 
ceeded in getting safely to his hotel 
amidst a yelling and booing crowd. B. 
was very hot about it all. I believe 
we each of us made an attempt to 
speak from our respective windows, 
but the din was too much. We waited 
an hour or two until the uproar had 
subsided a little, then drove home 
amidst the frantic assurances of our 
supporters that they were not down- 
hearted. 

My reflections that evening were nat- 
urally tinged with melancholy, but 
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now, two years later, I think it was 
not all lost time and money. Most 
experiences are good, and a ‘warmly 
contested election shows one certain 
sides of human nature, of one’s Own 
and of other people’s, of which at ordi- 
nary times one catches but fleeting 
glimpses. I told myself when it was 
finished that no power on earth would 
induce me to stand again in any con- 
stituency whatsoever; but I know not. 
. .. The roar of the crowded meeting 
as it catches and appreciates your 
point, the excited throng of loyal 
friends who carry you shoulder-high on 
to the platform, the crisp sword-play of 
Blackwood's Magazine. 


question and answer, the conspirator- 
like consultations with your wily agent, 
the plottings to defeat your opponent's 
latest move, .. . it all had a wonderful 
fascination of its own; and as one grad- 
ually hardened under the strain and 
gave up feeling the original tortures of 
nervousness and malaise, there came 
in time a better understanding, almost 
an enjoyment, of the position which 
had at first seemed so hateful and ridic- 
ulous. 

If the proper study of mankind is 
man, no one can occupy a better situa- 
tion for his researches than that of a 
Parliamentary Candidate. 





THE DRUM ECCLESIASTIC. 


“Glory for all, and Heaven for those who bleed.” 


“Three ha’pence and tuppence, three 
ha’pence and tuppence,” hammered a 
horse’s hoofs, faint, yet distinct and 
monotonous on the rough metalled road 
that wound down the Kundar Valley, 
in the frontier province of Yaghistan. 
An orderly cantering apace on a fron- 
tier road was no new thing, but there 
was a tired sound in the cadence that 
echoed harmony to the ideas floating 
unspoken in the minds of two British 
otficers leaning over the rampart of the 
frontier post of Sinjabi. 

It was late summer in ’97, that fate- 
ful year in India when the fiery cross 
flew round the border, when the Amir 
of Kabul almost openly preached Jihad 
and a Crescentade, and tribe after 
tribe, where least expected, rushed to 
arms and attacked the nearest British 
posts that fringed their frontier for 
close on a thousand miles. 

To bang the drum ecclesiastic, even 
in Europe, is to raise such trouble that 
no man knows where it will end. In 
India, of all places, will the echo rise 
and fall—north, south, east, and west— 


1A religious war. 


and from the viceroy’s palace to the 
law-courts, and from the regimental 
lines to the merchant’s office, the heart 
of the Mussulman beats in response. 
The native assistant-commissioner or 
sessions judge, immersed in law and 
regulation and troubles of a county 
twice the size of Yorkshire, hears the 
drum roll, pauses amidst the pleader’s 
wrangling, and dreams of the brave 
days of old, and how Mahmud of 
Ghuzni swept the land for the glory of 
God and His Prophet; of how fat 
Brahmins fell to the believer’s sword 
or accepted the painful rite of conver- 
sion; how the faithful felled the idols 
and ruled the land to their great ad- 
vantage, when Hindu pleaders who 
wasted a judge’s time would have re- 
ceived short shrift from a sharp sword 
instead of wearing stand-up collars and 
spring-side shoes. And here the judge 
perhaps looked at his own English 
shoes, and the neat English notes he 
had made on the case before him, and 
awoke once more to the flowing periods 
of the “barishtar-at-law,” thought of 
his salary, and decided to wait awhile. 
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But the heart had beat in time to the 
tune, “La Allah ha, illah Allah ho, o 
Muhammad rasul al Allah.” 

In the in Calcutta 
the doorkeeper also heard the drum, 


merchant's office 


and remembered his Afghan forebears, 
and the old green sash packed away 
with the silver bangles beside the il- 
luminated Quoran, talked to the 
police sergeant of the hereditary offi- 
cers of the Great Moghul, and whether 
the old families would ever come to 
their and the faithful the 
Hindu (and incidentally the British) as 
in the good days gone; while from the 


and 


own, rule 


mosque rang out the cry of the muez- 
zin, “Prayer is better than_ sleep, 
prayer is better than sleep.” 

In fanatical Patna the drum had beat 
to some purpose. A steady stream of 
rupees had set towards the church mili- 
tant, and thin-lipped, high-browed men, 


with thin moustaches and ragged 
beards, slipped dajly into the third- 


class carriages that rolled them to the 


Northern Provinces. In the Panjab 
unrest was even more manifest. 


Young men had disappeared from the 
peaceful Indus villages; open sedition 
was preached in the big towns. Had 
not the Turk, the army of the Khalif, 
beaten in the Christian 
Greeks, in defiance of Christian Eu- 
rope? Old officials spoke of the unrest 
that had stirred when the Maiwand de- 
feat the trouble at Sherpur had 
aroused echoes throughout Hindustan, 


actually war 


and 


and of the Mahdi's rise. 

Every hill road poured a stream of 
tongas bringing officers back from 
leave in the Himalayas, hurrying to re- 
join their regiments. Fortunately the 
fiery cross on the border and the roll 
of the priestly drum could not travel 
against the telegraph. 
On the border the storm had burst in 
the centre, and again away in the north 


—everywhere where least expected. 


good electric 


*“ There is but one God, and Muhammad is 
His Prophet.”’ 
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In the native army war had a pleas- 
unt prospect: it meant amusement and 
excitement, honors and rewards, and 
the old fighting spirit to the fore again; 
but for the Muhammadan soldiery 
there was a skeleton at the feast. The 
rumor had spread that this war was 
no kicking against the pricks, no goad- 
ing at the tax-master, but Jihad, a sol- 
emn religious war, conversion by the 
sword, the overthrow of the Cross and 
the triumph of the Crescent and the 
Prophet. Loyalty to their officers and 
to their oaths dragged one way, backed 
by the habit of discipline; their reli- 
gion, in its re-echo to conquering tradi- 
tion, the other. Sons of the Crescent 
and yet ruled by the Cross—here was 
the disturbing thought. Wisdom said 
“Tarry,” and the drum said “Come. 

Away at the frontier post of Sinjabi, 
in the Kundar Valley, the effects of 
the drum had not been realized. The 
two British officers on the rampart knew 
that the tribes were flickering into re- 


bellion all the border round, and that 
trouble might come their way too. 


That very day, while the relief of the 
Malakand was in progress, a telegram 
had reported an actual tribal inroad in 
the Peshawur Valley, and homesteads 
sacked and burnt; and at any moment 
the flame might burst out in the Kun- 
Valley. Up that very valley a 
small force of four hundred rifles and 
two guns was making a tour as escort 
to a political agent who controlled the 
tribes, and the lull in the Kundar 
seemed all the more suspicious in the 


light of the fire on the more northern 
border. 

Down below the rampart, 
racks in the horn-work. mighty influ- 
Sinjabi was the 


in the bar- 


ences were at work. 
headquarters of the Kundar militia, a 
purely Muhammadan corps largely en- 
listed from across the border—set a thief 
to catch a thief—like the old Black 
Watch on that other lawless Highland 
border a century and a half ago. 














The Drum 
Three British officers kept twelve 
hundred wild men together in some 


imitation of the discipline of a regular 
corps. After the trio came their friend 
and zealous coadjutor Subahdar-major 
Allahad Khan Tiwana, a native of the 
Panjab Salt Range, and senior native 
officer of the corps. He, having served 
through seven campaigns from trooper 
to rissaldar in Christie’s Silladar Horse, 
had now come as senior native officer 
to the newly formed militia with the 


express purpose of training the 
mounted portion of that corps. In five 


years he had gained immense influence 
over the men of the corps. Afridis, 
Mahsuds, Turis, Khataks, and men of 
similar hard-bitten races all bowed to 
the influence of the strong and upright 
horse-soldier from the Salt Range. To 
his British officers he was a true com- 
rade, on the terms of most affectionate 
equality, yet never forgot his position 
as subordinate to the least of the mas- 
ters at hands influence and 
honor had come to him. 

It was not altogether his prowess as 
a soldier or the prestige of his position 
that gave him his ascendency, nor the 
two deep his forehead that 
told of the rough-and-tumble charge 
into the Duranis in the Chardeh Valiey, 
nor yet his skill with sword and rifle. 
Allahdad Khan was an upright man, 
who feared God and His Prophet, kept 
the law, and read the Quoran nightly, 
expounding the same at times in his 
village mosque and in the musjid by 
the barrack gate. Therefore it was 
that all men looked up to him as a 
leader not only in his but in 
every garrison and every village where 
he was known—and that meant three 
parts of the Panjab border. 

Never before had Allahdad Khan 
heard the drum ecclesiastic beaten in 
Jihad; and now, for ten days past and 
more, letters had been pouring in to 
him from half the cantonments in Up- 
per India and many a Salt Range vil- 
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lage besides. And the question asked 
was this: “Was this really a Jihad? 
Was it the Crescent against the Cross? 
Was it time for all Mussulman soldiery 
to desert the Sirkar they had served so 
long, and join in the wild rush for faith, 
and it might be loot, against the unbe- 
liever? Could the good old times be 
returning?” 

And Allahdad Khan 
plexed, and a glance at his face will 
Clear blue eyes, unfaded 


was much per- 
give the clue. 
with age, looked 
beetling with strength of character and 
straight purpose; but a long thin nose, 
a sparse gray with the 
lower hairs shaved, and thin tight-clos- 


from under a brow 


moustache 


ing lips denoted the religious fanatical 
spirit, at rest perhaps, but present. It 
was the face of the earnest, relentless 
Jesuit priest, even of the martyr at the 
stake. At the back of the man’s every- 
day and behind the 
blue eyes, shone out the religious fer 


character, from 
ver which at any time could swamp all 
other traits. 

His father had ridden in the Derajat 
with Herbert Edwardes. and to 
Delhi with Cureton’s Horse. The army 
of Hindustan, Hindus and Mussulmans 


later 


both, had risen against their masters, 
but there had been no recognized cry 
of Jihad, and the Mussulmans of the 
Panjab had helped the masters to re- 


cover their own. This was a different 


case. At his beck nine-tenths of the 
militia corps would join the enemy. 
There should be no actual mutiny, 


the men would melt away to join the 
rightful side. 
half the corps in 


At his answering advice 
India 
do the same, and many a village send 


Upper would 


its lads, ay, and its old men too, for 


the matter of that, to the holy war. 
But then, what about his sahibs, true 
soldier comrades to him? Ah, well, 


perhaps it would be enough if he went 
himself, and was killed for the sake of 
his faith. 
him influence to bring his co-religion 


But then had not God given 
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ists to the path of duty? But which 
duty? Was ever man so perplexed? 
Heaven and heil, love and duty, old 
association and the lust of power that 
haunts true men, all pulling in differ- 
ent directions and dulling the instinct 
of faith to “the salt.” That very day 
a telegram from a Muhammadan cen- 
tre had reached him, asking for early 
reply to their letter; and a well-known 
moulvi had written much in the words 
of the Scripture, “If the salt has lost 
its savor, wherewith shall the salt be 
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salted?” Ay, and yet the salt had not 
lost its savor. Had not he and the 
sahib upstairs ridden together in a 


*Todtenritt” once already? Should he 
be untrue to his salt, he whom only 
last year the great war lord had shaken 
by the hand and called brother? 

And so the Subahdar-major paced up 
and down the small verandah of his 
«quarter, aS Many a man so placed has 
done betore; and above, the two sahibs 
listened with apprehénsion to the rise 
and fall of the tired cadence on the 
metailed road, that now rose clearer 
across the ford—Three ha’pence anG 
tuppence, three ha’pence and_ tup- 
pence.” Outside the fort gate the two 
pipers of the corps were playing the 
sun down behind the great snow-peak 
to the west, to an air learned from a 
Highland regiment at Peshawur. In 
the barracks the men were all wonder- 
ing what Allahdad Khan thought of this 
disturbing cry of Jihad. With a last 
wid skirl the “Barren Rocks” on the 
pipes gave way to the Afghan dole and 
surnai (drum and chaunter); and the 
mareh of the corps, the well-known 
lawless Kabul love-song of “Zakhmi 
dil.” * lilted over the fort to the upper 
ramparts and the officers’ quarters, and 
a weary horseman dropped from his 
horse at the gateway and demanded 
the sahib. Something had happened, 
that was evident to the men loitering 
in the square; but the newcomer was 


* “The Bleeding Heart.” 
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a Sikh, and therefore sworn enemy of 
all frontier Muhammadans, despite the 
bond of the British, and silently and 
stiffly followed the non-commissioned 
officer of the guard to the keep, hand- 
ing a draggled note to Major Allard, 
who commanded. “Sahib,” said he, 
stolid though weary, “there has been 


a big fight, and many sahibs are 
killed.” 

“Talk to him, Caunter, while I read,” 
said Allard to his companion. And the 
note read as follows: 

Dear Allardi—We were attacked 


while halted at midday to-day, at a 
Zilli Khel village, by several hundred 
tribesmen, after the political agent had 
held a jirga * of local chiefs. Bounre and 
Carstairs and Jones the doctor have 
been killed, and poor Ellis is wounded 
and left out. I am too badly hit to 
ride or walk. We have lost one gun, 
and fired away nearly all our ammuni- 
tion. <A lot of men have been killed. 
About half the party are here with me. 
We have got back about four miles, 
and are too done to go any further, and 
are entrenching this village. We can’t 
get any further without help and am- 
munition. Subahdar Sher Singh com- 
mands, as I can’t. The men are be- 
having spiendidly.— Yours, 
A. E. Campbell. 
*ai Khel village, 5 P.M. 


“Read that,” said Allard to Caunter, 
turning to the Sikh. “How far off is 
the sahib?” 

“Eleven miles,” said the man. “At 
Pai Khel village they have water, but 
very little ammunition. I rode Camp- 
bell sahib’s pony.” 

Men who live on the border marches 
don’t take long to make up their minds, 
and the north-west frontier of India 
is as good a school for the rough-and- 
tumble form of soldiering as is to be 
found in this empire of ours. Three 
minutes sufficed for Allard. 

“Caunter, must start 
Your two guns will come, and as many 


we at once. 


‘ Tribal assembly. 
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men as I can get together. Subahdar- 
major,” shouted he to the yard below, 
“come up here at once, please.” There 
was a rasp in his voice that brought 
that dreaming old soldier to his bear- 
ings at once. 

“Sahib,” replied he; and came up the 
steps two at a time. 

“Allahdad Khan, there is trouble be- 
yond Kundar. The Zilli Khel have 
‘chappaoed’® Major Carstairs’ force, 
and many have been killed. [I shall 
start in two hours’ time to bring in the 
remnant, who are with Campbell sahib 
ut Pai Khel. How many men are now 
in the post?’ 

“Five hundred and twenty, 
and fifty troopers.” 

“Very well, I will take four hundred 
rifles and forty sabres. Subahdar 
Shera Khan will command the post in 
my absence. We take two days’ ra- 
tions, one hundred rounds a man, and 
twenty boxes of ammunition. The doc- 
tor babu must come with two panniers. 
Thirty-five troopers are to go off at 
once and occupy the Tangdarra Pass 
till The old man re- 
peated his orders, saluted, and swung 
down the steps, mullahs and Jihads 
safely stowed away at the back of his 
busy brain for the time being. “Now. 
Caunter, and some grub.” 
And the two sat down to a meal that 
would be their last for many hours. 

Allard was too old a soldier to get 
on the telegraph line till his nerves had 
settled, though there was an office in 
the room below him; and the meal, and 
Caunter’s version of the trouble as ob- 
tained from the Sikh, gave him time 
to view matters in their proper pro- 
portion. 

“Campbell seems all right till we get 
there,” said he. “I won’t push on to 
Pai Khel till daylight unless we hear 
firing. We can hang up at that open 
kach by Spinwam, two miles this side 
of it, and send a couple of Afridis to 


sahib, 


we come up.” 


come 


get 


° Ambushed. 
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try and get through. Strikes me the 
whole of this flaming frontier is going 
pop. Allahdad Khan has been a bit 
queer for the last week, but the pros- 
pect of a row has brightened him up. 
We shall get to Spinwam by three or 
four o’clock with luck. These noble- 
men round here will hardly be up yet, 
and they know the brigade from Asni 
can be here in a couple of days. If 
there is a Jihad the fat will be in the 
fire; but it’s all in the day’s pay, 
Caunter, old bird.” 

He did not add, what he knew full 
well, that if there was a Jihad half and 
more of his own men would desert; 
that also was included in the pay. Be 
sides, who cares to speak of his lady’s 
shame? And Allard held his corps in 
very high esteem, for all its faults. 

Major James Allard, who had now 
commanded the Kundar militia for 
close on five years, was one of the very 
best type of officers that the old fron- 
tier force, that premier school of rough- 
and-ready soldiers, had turned 
Tall and spare, with close-cropped red- 
dish hair and closely trimmed 
tache, a gray eye and a weather-beaten 
face, looked what he 
straight-dealing, resourceful soldier, of 
perhaps thirty-five years of age. There 
are plenty such who serve in India 
from father to son, father to son, doing 
work that money cannot buy, and each 
generation poorer in their country’s 
service than the one before; but they 
never fail the hour of need. 

“Caunter, old bird,” senior 
subaltern of Mountain Artillery, that 
branch of the Royal Regiment whose 
work begins where that of the Field 
Artillery ends, at the foot of jagged 
ridge and knife-edge spur. His chief 
characteristics were his love for his 
equipment and the selected mules that 
earried it, and his skill with a Castle 
Connell rod in any waters, and more 
especially those of the Kundar. The 
prospect of loosing off his pug pieces 


out, 


mous- 


he was, a 


was a 
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at the bad man pleased him exceed- 
ingly, and his keen face wore an ex- 
pression of some content as, after a 
hurried meal, he went off to see that 
all was ready in his mud-floored gun- 
park. 

Allard followed him to indite a tel- 
egram to the military com- 
mander, the brigadier at Asni, six-and- 
thirty miles down the Kundar, repeat- 
ing it to the chief civil] authority, un- 
der whom he, as a militiaman, actually 


nearest 


was. It ran as follows: 
Carstairs’ escort with Ellis at Mu- 
hammad Kot, in Zilli Khel country, 
treacherously attacked at a jirga (stop). 
Most officers killed; Campbell with rem- 
nant have escaped to Pai Khel, eleven 
miles from here (stop). I am going out 
at once with forty sowars four hundred 


rifles and two guns (stop). Anticipate 
no difficulty in bringing them in (stop). 
The Ubar Khel round here seem quiet; 
suggest movable column coming here 
at once. Addressed G. O. C. Asni; 
repeated Commissioner. 
“That will stir them up without start- 
ing a panic,” quoth he, and busied him- 
self with getting out maps and prepar- 
ing his personal equipment, finally go- 
ing to the lines to see if all was in 
train to turn out. 
The time he had 
barely suffice for preparation and the 


allowed would 


evening meal, and, as he knew, would 
leave little opportunity for discussing 
the news. Action of some kind was 
imperative, and the Afridi companies 
he had already discovered to be rest- 
less. Fortunately Allard was a shrewd 
observer, and a man of sympathy be- 
sides. The religious side of Allahdad 
Khan's character he had understood 
and appreciated, and had also realized 
that there must be some trouble in the 
old man’s head. That was why he had 
decided to take .him, rather than leave 
him in the important charge of the at- 
As for Al- 
lips had _ re- 


tenuated garrison of Sinjabi. 
lahdad 


himself, the thin 
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lapsed from ‘their grip; and now he 
was much concerned with issuing or- 
ders, so that the noise of the drum ec- 
clesiastic was drowned for the time. 
Action is always a sound stimulant. 
On the narrow parade ground at ten 
P.M. the militia companies were rap- 
idly forming as Allard stepped out of 
the gate, while the regular artillery 
were filing out of the horn-work, in the 
light of the waning moon. In ten 
minutes’ time Allahdad Khan reported 
all ready, and, in less than two hours 
from the arrival of the bad news, four 
hundred rifles and two mountain guns 
had responded to the demand for help, 


as the policeman answers to the 
whistle. 
As he gave the order to march, a 


“clear-the-line” telegram was put into 
his hand from the brigadier-general at 
Asni: “Good luck; have full confidence 
in you; column will reach 
Sinjabi to-morrow night.” It 
to receive hearty support, and as A\l- 
lard showed Caunter the message he 
said, “Good old boy, General Brown- 
low; does not stick his toes in.” 
Down from the post swung the party 
along the graded zigzag to the river 
below, and the thin mist rising in the 
bright moonlight, silent but for the jink 
of the mountain gun mules, with rifle 
to disappear in the 


movable 
is well 


barrels glinting, 
dark shadow by the ford. 

After crossing the ford the party set- 
tled down into a steady, silent tramp. 
no advanced guard, but a half company 
in single file, then a half company in 
file, and then the main body all in close 
touch, with no chance of losing connec- 
tion, and no vulnerable head. Thirty 
troopers had slipped on ahead an hour 
earlier to hold a narrow gorge through 
which the column must pass, and so 
long as no bad news came from them 
there was not much to fear.. 

The little force tramped on steadily 
past ricefield and rocky stream bed and 
tribal tower, past the old Greco-Bac- 
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trian post and town that Basileus Me- 
nandros had failed to hold against just 
such tribes as the Zilli Khel of other 
days, with an unchanging thresh and 
swish. Allahdad Khan had dropped 
back half-way down the column, and, 
away from Allard’s influence and whis- 
pered conversation, the echo of the 
drum had once more forced its way 
from the back to the front of his brain. 
As the troops had been turning out, and 
the news of the trouble had passed 
man, a Eusufzai, had 
Din! Fatteh Muham- 
been seized by the 


round, one 
shouted “Din! 
mad!’* and had 
throat by the Subahdar-major, and half 
throttled, half cuffed into silence. 
Whatever his own feelings might be, 
Allahdad Khan would allow no one to 
lead him—and he had not made up his 
mind. But the disciplined tramp of 
the men, Allard’s quiet and confident 
air, the jink and stamp of the highly 
trained artillery had all appealed to the 
oid soldier's instinct of discipline and 
memory of war. As he stepped out to 
the swing of his men and brooded, he 
made high resolve that his religious 
feelings should not bring the corps he 
had helped to shape so well to shame 
and disgrace in the eyes of the masters. 
He would slip away himself, and die a 
martyr’s death for the faith if need be 

. and yet what better faith for a 
soldier than to follow blind the cause 
of a race that produced such men as 
Allard sahib, and Barton sahib, his old 
colonel in Christie's Horse; or Lurard 
sahib his adjutant, who had ridden be- 
side him in the charge down the Char- 
deh Valley? And then the drum 
rolled again, and he thought of the 
moulvi’s letter, “If the salt has lost 
its savor,” and of all the true Moslims 
who had asked his advice. Should he 
lead the whole militia to glory and 
Paradise—“Glory for all, and Heaven 
for him who bleeds”—and advise all 


*“The true faith, and victory to Muham- 
mad.”’ 
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Mussulman soldiers to do the same? 
“There is no God but God, and Muham- 
mad is His Prophet,” and a young sa- 
hib in a kilted regiment at Peshawur 
had called him a dog on the railway 
platform only the other day! Had the 
salt lost its savor? 

“Subahdar-major 
Jee! Major sahib ap ko bula te hain!" ' 
came down the ranks. Allard had no- 
ticed that the old man had left him, 
and he particularly did not want him 
A man whose chief com- 


sahib! ohe Khan 


left alone. 
panions in life were a scatter-gun, a 
spaniel bitch, and a foul bubbly pipe, 


he had wandered much alone, while 
peering at mankind from under his 


deep-set eyebrows; and, as has been 
said, he had some shrewd inkling of 
what might be the trouble in his old 
comrade’s head. So he had passed the 
word down the column for him; and the 
old man scrambled on his horse and 
jogged up to the front, to be engaged in 
constant talk that distracted his atten- 
tion all night, carefully calculated to 
that end. 

Six miles from Sinjabi they came to 
the Gat of Kairu, where two troopers 
sprang up from the silent shadow of 
overhanging rock to say that all was 
well and the defile secured, while three 
wayfarers had been stopped pending 
the Huzur’s orders. Through the pass, 
the force halted, to close up and rest a 
moment. 

It was now one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and the waning moon stood high 
overhead; yet in the clear crisp air the 
stars shone bright, and Antares flick- 
ered red in Scorpio in sympathy with 
the red scene of yesterday. Five miles 
to Spinwam still remained, and then a 
halt till dawn in that comparatively 
open space; for it is ill approaching a 
friendly force at night, especially when 
that force has had its nerves rudely 
shaken. It was close on four o'clock, 
and the false dawn faintly showing, 


7“ The major is calling you.” 
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when Allard finally brought his little 
force to a halt in the kach of Spinwam, 
after swiftly surrounding two tribal 
loopholed towers that guarded the 
standing corn. The towers once oc- 
cupied, the inhabitants secured and pic- 
quets posted, the force lay down to 
doze, as best it could, all save Allard 
and the Subahdar-major, who paced up 
and down listening for any sound of fir- 
ing. Rifle shots echo far in the small 
hours. 

At the first fair glimmer of dawn, 
Allard roused his men. Pai Khel was 
a mile and a half on, three-quarters 
through open fields, closing in to a 
gorge where the stream had cut a con- 
glomerate range for a quarter of a mile, 
and again out into the open kach in 
which stood Pai Khel. The fanatic 
Ghazi likes to die, if die he must, with 
the rising sun in his eyes, and an at- 
tack on the remnant in that village 
might take place at any moment. So 
the whole force advanced at a jog trot, 
and as they emerged from the gorge 
a shot rang out, followed by a ragged 
volley. 

“Timed it nicely,” muttered Allard, 
as they instinctively came to a halt, 
while the village of Pai Khel could be 
clearly seen vomiting flashes from 
every corner, to answering flashes from 
the rock and scrub around. Suddenly 
from a hollow a couple of hundred 
yards off the village, a knot of some 
fifty swordsmen advanced on the vil- 
lage at a run. Not much time for 
thinking. “Cut those Ghazis off with 
the cavalry, Allahdad; get to the right 
of them, while I clear the nullah bank!" 

So intent were the tribesmen on mop- 
ping up the remnant that had escaped 
them yesterday that Allard’s arrival 
had not been noticed. Allard himself, 
leading two companies at a double, had 
made for the left nullah bank and 
gained cover. Caunter, escorted by 


, 


two companies, had got his guns on to 
a small kopje eight hundred yards from 


Ecciesiastic. 


the village, and promptly dropped a 
couple of fleecy shrapnel among the 
Ghazis, who broke, to be chased by Al- 
lahdad Khan, in whom desire for action 
now beat fiercer than the drum of re- 
ligion, his father’s sword in his hand, 
and his men in open order at his heels. 

As soon as Allard had seen the red 
tlash of Caunter’s guns he led his men 
from the cover he had taken, at a run, 
against the hostile riflemen lining the 
river bank opposite the village. As 
they topped the rise that hid them from 
view, he had shouted to his piper, 
“Skirl, you devil, skirl like blazes!” and 
the pipes and surnai shrieked, and the 
drummer banged the drum _ military, 
and with yells of delight the militia ad 
vanced at the double against the en- 
emy, who fled without waiting for im 
pact. Broken at the surprise, many 
fell from the steady file firing that en- 
sued, and as they made for the spurs 
of the adjacent hills Caunter’s shrap- 
nel spattered among them. 

From Pai Khel across the river bed 
rose a feeble cheer, and as it came 
down on the wind the big snow peak of 
Ekbai caught glint of the rising sun in 
answer, and the dying Ghazi had his 
wish, his last moment spoilt, however, 
by the growing strength of the cheer. 
To change from the set teeth of the 
last ditch to the joy and shout of vic 
tory is a revulsion that few can ex- 
perience, and to those that have there 
is no sensation left worth feeling. To 
the men of the relieving militia the 
satisfaction at being on the winning 
side had stifled for the time the reli- 
gious feeling, and relievers and relieved 
fraternized heartily. 

It is ill catching tribesmen on the 
run in their own hills, and the remnant 
of Ghazis and the bulk of the riflemen 
had got beyond the reach of the sabre. 
So the militia amused themselves with 
fancy firing at the disappearing specks, 
and the piper strutted in front of the 
village blowing “Hey, Johnnie Cope” 
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for all he was worth, without a thought 
of the meaning, though he thoroughly 
understood the humor of the situation. 
And all the while from the kopje Caun- 
ter’s shrapnel roared and hummed to 
the spurs and gullies up which the bad 
men tried to efface themselves. The 
effect may have been little, but it added 
tone to the victory, which had at pres- 
ent cost but seven men wounded, so 
vast is the difference between attack- 
ing and being attacked, especially east 
of Suez. 

And now Allard found time to go to 
the village, to find poor Campbell in his 
dooly and see the remnant. And a 
sturdy remnant he found them too, de- 
spite their heavy losses, Sikh and 
Dogra and Afridi, all of the Third Pan- 
jab Infantry, and the one saved gun. 
The story was a pitiful taie of treach- 
ery and over-confidence, with some con- 
siderable want of proper precaution on 
the part of the officer in command, 
whose life had paid in part for his er- 
ror. It is always pardonable to be 
defeated, but never to be surprised. 

Three miles up the valley from Pai 
Khel it had happened, some eighteen 
hours before, and though several of the 
wounded had been brought in by the 
remnant, alas! some few must have 
remained out, and all the dead. The 
doctor had been the first killed; and 
poor Bourne, commanding the guns, 
had been twice hit, and his native far- 
rier had held the ends of a severed 
artery while he fought his guns with 
case and inverted shrapnel, till the far- 
rier too was badly hit, when Bourne, 
as loss of blood wore him out, ordered 
his guns back... . A fine tale, my mas- 
ters, as many wil! remember. One 
gun had lain where its mule had fallen, 
but the wheels and carriage had been 
brought in. Then, after the first wild 
hurly-burly and the fall of most of the 
officers, the remnant had shaken them- 
selves together under a Dogra Subah- 
dar of the staunch old Third Panjab 





Infantry, and had suddenly fallen back, 
bearing with them Campbell badly 
wounded and poor Jones’s body, for 
they had but two doolies. They had 
rallied, and fought from bluff to spur 
for over three miles, and then, weary 
but defiant, had pulled up in Pai Khel, 
the Alisherzai village, having been left 
alone the last half mile in. A fine tale 
again, as is still remembered in the 
Kundar Valley, a tale of the English 
who live to make mistakes and die to 
retrieve, as they ever will, till they do 
it once too often, “or the golden bow! 
be broken, or the pitcher broken at the 
fountain.” But if it is a fine tale of 
the English, it is a finer one of those 
they had taught to follow them. 

Allard’s plan soon crystallized. He 
had won a victory, and the tribes were 
shaken for the nonce. Up that valley 
he would go, horse, foot, and artillery, 
and bury his dead, and bring in the 
English bodies and the missing pug of 
war that had been lost with its dead 
gun mule. Perhaps, too, some 
wounded straggler might be hiding. 
but there would be no wounded left ly 
ing in the open—the swordsmen would 
have made sure of that. The native 
hospital assistant had tied up Camp- 
bell’s wounds, and he and the rest of 
the wounded would remain at Pai Khel 
with a company of militia till Allard 
returned. The rest of the remnant. 
who pined for vengeance, should come 
with him as they had petitioned, and 
off he would go at once now that his 
men were rested, before the tribal cour- 
age should creep back to the tribal fin- 
ger-tips. 

And here Allahdad Khan rode up 
swearing inordinately, a red sabre 
hanging from his wrist while he ban 
daged a cut in his right fore-arm. The 
fanatical expression left his face when- 
ever he opened his lips, and now he 
was nothing more than a_ soldier 
flushed with victory, that wine of fin- 
est bouquet. Habit and discipline and 
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tradition, camaraderie and the lust of 
red blood have often trampled on more 
insistent emotions than the still small 
voice. 

Little time was he given for his vein 
to change, for it was “Up the valley, 
Allahdad, with your horsemen; number 
one company advanced guard and pic- 
quets. You've done jolly well, old 
sold:er; rattle ‘em again.” And off 
rode the old man, and off swung the 
companies, up the heights the picquets, 
nud over the flat the advanced guard 
points. 

As Allahdad Khan rode over the flats 
he passed the corpse of one of the 
tribesmen, a Snider bullet through the 
back for his pains, and round his head 
was a green turban, the sign of those 
that die for the faith. “Glory for all, 
and Heaven for those who bleed.” 
Then once again the daddy-mammy 
roll of that infernal drum came to his 
mind—“Heaven for'those who bleed.” 
But only for a moment, as from some- 
where on the heights a rifle bullet 
whistled shrill past his ear, “All flesh 
is grass.” “God smite your soul to the 
nethermost hell,” swore the affronted 
sirdar, and the drumming died away 
from his brain. 

‘The mounted men pushed up the val- 
ley at a steady canter, followed by 
those on foot. <A mile and a half on 
Allahdad passed the dead body of a 
Sikh gunner, a short sword in his hand, 
but stripped and lying on his back hor- 


ribly mutilated. The sirdar bit his lip. 


But—a Sikh and an Afghan—— Well, 
well, war is war and race hatred 
knows no limits, and he rode on. Half 


n mile on, behind a rough stone wall 
by a field of buckwheat, three more 
corpses lay, the last of a fight for life; 
one Mussulman gunner and two Afridis 
of the Third Panjab Infantry, stripped 
too, by Allah, and—horror of horrors! 
—savagely mutilated as had been the 
But what is sauce for a Sikh is 
Moslim may 


Sikh. 
not sauce for a Moslim. 
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fight with Moslim all the world over, 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth, as in the law of Moses; but for 
a true believer to mutilate the righteous 
dead! And the scales fell away 
once ard for all from the eyes of Al- 
lahdad Khan the Sait Ranger, and he 
knew that this war could be no Jihad. 
Men who could act as the Zilli Khel 
had acted could be but robbers and 
murderers turning against law and 
order; and he bitterly thought of the 
folly he had gone near to committing. 
At this moment half a dozen of the 
enemy, who had been hunted by a 
flanking patrol from a lurking-place up 
on the hillside, and had fled down a 
spur to cross the valley, descended into 
the open, to which they stood com- 
mitted, before they saw the Subahdar- 
major and his party. “Talk about 
Jihads, eh,” muttered he, “you misbe- 
gotten sons of burnt fathers’; and, 
forming line instinctively, the leading 
troop dashed at the confiding tribes- 
men. They too had seen the mutilated 
corpses, and all thought of religious 
war had left their minds. One old man 
of strong Jewish features and flowing 
beard threw away his long sharp knife 
and begged for quarter, but little he 
got. “Fie, fie! Graybeards must die!’ 
and die he did, as better men than he 
the noon previous. Up and down that 
open kach the remaining five Pathahs 
were hunted, squealing before the 
sabre point—a tooth for a tooth again— 
and three fell to the wounded sword- 
arm of the Subahdar-major of militia, 
whilom rissaldar of Christie’s Horse. 
. And thus was a hole kicked in the 
head of drum ecclesiastic. 
Little remains to be told. 
tribesmen were the last enemy that 
came within reach of avenging sword 
or rifle that day. The column soon 
reached the scene of the main conflict 
of yesterday. 
If you had seen Dewetsdorp heights 
after the surrender, or the mimosa 
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slopes before Magersfontein kopjes you 
would know what the ground looked 
like. If not, what good to describe it? 
But it may be remembered that troops 
were not allowed to see the veldt at 
Isandiana after that disaster, and the 
field was not tidied till many months 
later. 

The poor hacked 
hastily buried, and the English sahibs’ 
bodies brought home. The treacherous 
villages were left in flames; and it was 
seven that night and the dew falling 
before a weary but contented force re- 
turned to Pai Khel, bearing also the 
lost gun. 

Allahdad Khan rode through at once 
to Sinjabi, with a telegram to the 

The Cornhill Magazine. 


corpses were 


Iessage too 
length and 


brigadier; and another 
flashed that 
breadth of the Panjab, to village and 
mullah and corps of the line, “From 


Allahdad Khan, greeting. The Jihad is 


night the 


false.” 

And thus was the war drum of Islam 
silenced for the time being; and yet it 
is to be doubted if to this day the 
British government knows why the ex- 
pected trouble fizzled out, or the effect 
from the 
rough-hewing of the tribes on the 
corpses of their co-religionists. Allard 
alone had a shrewd idea, but, being a 
wise man, kept it to himself. Neither 
were 


on politics that resulted 


his nor his comrade’s services 
overlooked by Government. 
G. F. MacMunn. 
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These two books between them cover 
the whole period of our prose from Cax- 
ton to the present day. They are both 
well done, though no anthology can be 
completely agreeable to the taste of 
any one except its compiler. Mr. Mase- 
field, perhaps, gives too many passages 
of swift and direct narrative, or at 
least too few of speculation and medita- 
tion. You can see by his choice, as 
well as by his own way of writing. 
what his preferences are. When he 
does not care for a writer he does not 
choose well from him. Thus from the 
Decline and Fall he gives us the ac- 
count of the battle of Chalons. But 
Gibbon’s highest powers are only re- 
vealed in passages of artful and re- 
strained eloquence like that in which he 
pays a tribute to the memory of Julian 
the Apostate. Yet, though Mr. Mase- 
field has his own bias, his taste is sound 
and his reading very considerable. He 


*“ An English Prose Miscellany.” Selected 
with an introduction by John Masefield. (Me- 
thuen, 6s.) 

** Nineteenth Century Prose.” Selected and 
arranged by Mrs. Laurence Binyon. (Me- 

huen, 6s.) 
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has chosen many fine passages from 
authors but little known, and most of 
them are remarkable for the merits 
proper to prose. 

Mrs. Binyon's task has been harder, 
since she has had to deal with a mate- 
rial not yet sifted by time. The only 
serious fault to be found with her judg- 
ment is that she has not been so care- 
ful as Mr. Masefield to choose passages 
for their prosaic excellence. But we 
must remember that English prose of 
the nineteenth century is not usually 
remarkable for its prosaic excellence. 
Indeed, the very words prosaic excel- 
lence have a contemptuous sound for 
our ears, as if they referred to some- 
thing that was good only by reason of 
its defects. Poetry is so pre-eminent 
in our literature, and always has been 
except in the eighteenth century, that 
even our best writers of prose are apt 
to regard it as poetry's poor relation 
and as most admirable when it is most 
like poetry. Except in the eighteenth 
century we have not excelled in prose 
like the French, not because we have 
been inferior to them in eloquence or 
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originality or seriousness, but because 
we have too seldom written prose ac- 
cording to its own laws. The laws of 
prose differ from the laws of poetry, 
because reason is the master of prose 
and emotion of poetry. Reason has its 
part in poetry, but it is subsidiary. 
When a poet argues, it is because he 
wishes to express some emotion indi- 
rectly by means of argument; when ar- 
gument is the main purpose of verse, it 
ought to be prose. So the emotions 
have their part in all beautiful prose, 
but it is subsidiary. A prose writer 
may argue with passion, but he should 
indulge it only so far as it will give 
force to his argument; when he tells 
a story he may kindle with emotion 
as he tells it, but still his main purpose 
should be to tell the story, not to ex- 
press the emotions that are kindled by 
it. We cannot draw a sharp line be- 
tween prose and poetry, especially in 
narrative. But even in narrative true 
poetry is far more emotional than true 
prose; and we all feel that a story told 
in verse without emotion ought to be 
prose, while at the same time we feel 
that a story too emotionally told in 
prose is overburdened with ornament. 
That which is the structure of poetry 
is only the ornament of prose, and the 
writer who has a prose conscience will 
never forget this nor will he for a sin- 
gle sentence allow his structure to be 
lost in ornament. 

Except in the eighteenth century the 
prose conscience has been wanting or 
uncertain in many of our greatest 
writers, nor has it been encouraged, is 
in France, by the public taste, which 
is impatient of unemotional poetry but 
not of irrational prose. Nowadays we 
seem to be less aware than ever that 
prose has its own beauties different 
from those of poetry, and that they are 
produced only through obedience to its 
laws. It may seem mere pedantry to 
demand that obedience, if other and 
more exciting beauties can be got with- 


out it; but experience shows that prose 
which is too poetic wears almost as 
badly as poetry which is too prosaic. 
The ornaments which seem se splendid 
while they are new look mere excres- 
cences when they grow old. When 
the prose of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries seems childish and ir- 
relevant to us it is almost always’ be- 
cause of its ornaments, sometimes po- 
etical, sometimes of mere ingenuity: 
and of our older prose writers those 
are the most read who, like Izaak Wal- 
ton, were most obedient to the laws of 
prose. It is not merely indolence or the 
love of novelty or the want of historic 
imagination that hinders us from read- 
ing the others. There is often some- 
thing irrational in the very process of 
their thought which prevents us from 
taking it quite seriously. Even Milton. 
who speaks like a God in verse, can 
talk like a child in prose, distracting 
himself from his main theme with toys 
of imagery, playing with words when 
he should be laboring with arguments. 
The aim of a controversialist should be 
to convince his readers even against 
their will. He must not assume that 
they are with him and that he can 
move them, like a poet, with mere ap- 
peals to emotions that are the same as 
his own. If he does this, he will only 
exasperate those who disagree with 
him at the start into a stronger dis- 
agreement at the finish; and to an in- 
different posterity he will seem a mere 
partisan absorbed in matters that have 
lost their importance. But the contro- 
versialist who appeals to reason makes 
an everlasting appeal. His cause may 
be lost or forgotten, but his process 
will still delight the minds of men. 
How much more eloquent and splendid 
is the prose of Milton than the prose of 
Swift; but Milton delights us only with 
those passages in which, like the poet, 
he appeals to universal emotions. 
Swift delights us with the very process 
of his reasoning; he moves us because 
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he convinces us, with naked statement 
and naked argument. His passion is 
always subjected to his intellect before 
it is allowed to speak, and it always 
speaks in terms dictated by his intel- 
lect. 

It is strange that so few of our great 
modern prose writers should have learnt 
the laws of prose from Swift and the 
masters of the eighteenth century. 
Those laws were still observed by Cob- 
bett, by Hazlitt with all his wilfulness, 
and by Lamb with all his whims. 
They were constantly disobeyed by De 
Quincey and Ruskin, and often by Car- 
lyle. De Quincey already is suffering 
for his disobedience, and who can tell 
how much the other two, for all their 
genius, will suffer? Even now the 
authority of Ruskin is undermined by 
his perversity. The eloquent reasoning 
of one half of “Unto this Last,” and 
of the great chapter on the nature of 
Gothic in the Stones of Venice, is for- 
gotten before we have done with the 
irrational eloquence of the rest; and if 
we, who are almost his contemporaries, 
are impatient of it, what patience can 
be expected of a posterity troubled 
with different problems and accus- 
tomed to different methods of address? 
The poet appeals to emotions that are 
constant in the mind of man. Even 
when he tells a story about particular 
people his main purpose is to appeal to 
those emotions; and his process elimi- 
nates all facts which do not assist in 
that appeal. It is the habit of Ruskin, 
as of Milton in his prose works, to ap- 
peal to the emotions as if he were a 
poet and as if such an appeal were his 
main purpose. Mrs. Binyon gives us 
in her book his eloquent apology for 
Turner, in which, after telling us that 
Turner had no one to teach him in his 
youth, and no one to love him in his 
old age, he proceeds thus:— 


Naturally irritable, though kind—nat- 
urally suspicious, though generous—the 
gold gradually became dim, and the 
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most fine gold changed, or if not 
changed, overcast and clouded. The 
deep heart was still beating, but it was 
beneath a dark and melancholy mail, 
between whose joints, however, some 
times the slightest arrows found en- 
trance and power of giving pain. 


It is small matter that here the meta- 
phor of the gold is so violently intro- 
duced that it breaks the grammatical 
structure of the sentence. The mis- 
fortune is that it distracts us from 
Ruskin’s main purpose. He is writing 
about Turner, not as the hero of a trag- 
edy whose sorrows are to be expressed 
as representative of the sorrows of 
mankind, but as a real man whose in- 
dividual peculiarities require to be 
defended with particular arguments. 
Therefore he cannot expect the reader 
to be satisfied with such an appeal to 
his emotions as might satisfy him at 
the end of a tragedy. The 
sympathies must be won, not taken for 
granted; and they won by 
facts and arguments, not by images or 
biblical repetitions. 

The case of Carlyle differs from the 
case of Ruskin because he was on his 
guard against diffuse eloquence and 
appeals to sentiment. But he, 
was not content to write mere prose 
although contemptuous of poetry. With 
all his professed worship of facts he 
was impatient of stating them. He 
would not trust to the true prose writ- 
er’s art of logical arrangement or leave 
the facts, even when they were most 
eloquent, to speak for themselves. He 
was always aiming at the concentra 
tion of poetry and in the process losing 
the continuity of prose. In his histo- 
ries, like Mr. George Meredith in his 
novels, he tries like a poet to force his 
narrative into lyrical moments; and, not 
being a poet, at such moments he is 
apt to become almost inarticulate. 
Take, for instance, his treatment of the 
trial of Marie Antoinette. It is a case 
for simple narrative, if ever there was 
But Carlyle will not trust to the 


reader's 


must be 


too, 


one. 
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facts to move the emotions of his read- 
ers. He must express those emotions 
himself, as if he were a poet instead of 
an historian and a lyrical rather than 
an epic poet. After one short para- 
graph, half statement, half rhetoric, he 
proceeds thus:— 


There are few printed things one 
meets with of such tragic, almost 
ghastly, significance as those bald 
pages of the Bulletin du Tribunal Révo- 
lutionnaire, which bears title, Trial of 
the Widow Capet. Dim, dim, as if in 
disastrous eclipse; like the pale king- 
doms of Dis! Plutonic Judges, Plutonic 
Tinville; encircled, nine times, with 
Styx and Lethe, with Fire-Phlegethon 
and Cocytus named of Lamentation. 


This passage lacks both the logic of 
prose and the beauty of poetry; and a 
man so great as Carlyle could not have 
written it if he had not had a wrong 
theory of prose, if he had not been dis- 
contented with its proper appeal and 
wished to strain it beyond its proper 
functions. Mrs. Binyon ends her book 
with a passage from a writer who never 
tried thus to strain his prose, who was 
never discontented with its proper ap- 
peal, and who yet by obeying its laws 
made it the obedient instrument of his 
emotions no less than of his reason. 
In that passage, a meditation upon Par- 
iwidise, Newman's eloquence is kindled 
by the natural process of his thought. 
He begins with quiet statements in 
which he seems to be thinking rather 
than speaking; or, if speaking, talking 
to himself. The sentences move slowly 
with no emphasis and little rhythm. 
From the nature of the subject we ex- 
pect appeals to the emotion; but the 


writer, though he quotes beautiful 


texts, does so for the sake of his argu- 
ment rather than to move us, and that 
argument is never interrupted either 
by his quotations or by the few images 
which he employs. But gradually and, 
as it seems, inevitably his mind is up- 
lifted and quickened by its progress: 


English Prose. 


and as his thoughts work upon him, so 
they work upon his readers, and they 
are wrought into sympathy as he rea- 
sons himself into eloquence. Quota- 
tions will not show the nature of that 
eloquence, for its effect is cumulative, 
and all the sentences are linked to- 
gether by the “other harmony” of prose, 
the harmony of reason. That persists 
from the beginning to the end, and so 
controls the language that it could 
never be mistaken for the language of 
poetry. The rhythm, the structure of 
the sentences, many of the very words 
are peculiar to prose; and yet how 
much more moving is this prose, con- 
tent with its own proper methods and 
obedient to its than any 
prose which attempts to move us with 
the methods of poetry. Newman had 
the perfect prose temper, and it is ex- 
pressed in the perfection of his method. 
He does not strive or cry or put on any 
airs of inspiration. He addresses his 
audience as if he expected them to 
make no allowances for him, as if he 
were one of themselves and not a seer 
just descended from Sinai or Parnas- 
sus. He is more anxious to make his 
meaning clear, and to say exactly what 
he means, than to astonish or delight. 
Truth is his first object, and even 
beauty only a secondary consideration. 
But since the pursuit of truth fills him 
with a noble ardor, that ardor ex- 
presses itself, as it always must, in 
terms of beauty that delight us the 
more because they seem to come un- 


own laws, 


sought. 

There many writers who labor 
after truth, but few who when they 
think they have found it are content 
to present it without ornament and 
without crying up their own achieve- 
ment. Only the great prose writer 
does this, the man who can lose him- 
self in his prose as the great poet loses 
himself in his poetry. We have many 
who themselves in their 

but fewer prose writers who 


are 


poets lose 


poetry, 
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lose themselves in their prose; and 
our contemporary prose writers, though 
they cannot be over-awed by the 
poetry of the present, do not seem 
anxious to learn the true art of 
prose. The aim of much elaborate 
contemporary prose is not so much to 
be poetical as to be pictorial, and it 
tries to be pictorial particularly in its 
epithets. Perhaps it was Stevenson 
who first made popular the unexpected 
epithet, which seems to be there for 
its own sake and calls away the read- 
er’s attention from the drift of the 
whole sentence to its own individual 
meaning. But in his later writings he 
was sparing of it, and if he could have 
known how it would be abused he 
would surely never have used it at all. 
The purpose of the unexpected epithet, 
when it is not a mere trick, is usually 
pictorial; and though it cannot be laid 
down that prose should never try to 
make pictures for us, yet it is certain 
The Times. 


A BRITISH POLICY 


In the last few days quite a flutter 
has been caused among the diploma- 
tists of the Press by the double an- 
nouncement that Russia is about to 
fortify the Aland Islands and that Aus- 
tria is about to commence the con- 
struction of her long projected line from 
Novibazar into the heart of Mace- 
donia, with the concurrence of the Sul- 
tan and under the authority of his 
Irade. The alarm, or simulated alarm, 
of the Russian Press at this unex- 
pected move of Austria is surpassed, 
if not in appearance, most certainly in 
reality by that of the Swedish Press 
at this projected menace to their coasts. 
As the semi-bankrupt condition of 
Russia is entirely due to the money she 
wastes on an unwieldy army and a 
navy that does more injury to her 
credit than to her enemies, we do not 
think that the Swedes need be very 


that violently pictorial epithets are out 
of place in all prose that is not purely 
descriptive, while even in descriptive 
prose they impress detaiis rather than 
the general effect upon our minds. In 
other kinds of prose they arrest that 
movement of the reader's thought 
which should accompany the succes- 
sion of words; and when these arrests 
are frequent the reader is likely to 
cease from thinking altogether, and, if 
he reads on, to read for the sake of the 
epithets and the violent, but discon- 
nected, impressions which they convey 
to his mind. In that case he would be 
better employed looking at a cinemato- 
graph. Now that there is so much 
hasty writing, with all the faults into 
which hasty writers must fall, there is 
more need than ever that we should 
understand the laws of prose and culti- 
vate a conscience that will delight in 
obeying them. 


FOR MACEDONLA. 


much fluttered. So far as the Mace- 
donian railway is concerned, read- 
ers of the Economist are in full posses- 
sion of the facts; but in view of the 
excitement of the Press and the re- 
proaches that are being hurled about 
Europe by the editors of leading 
journals, we cannot help expressing the 
opinion that much ado is being made 
about next to nothing. Some of our 
contemporaries have announced with an 
air of extreme perturbation and anxiety 
that the European concert is at an end, 
that the Miirzsteg reform scheme has 
been destroyed, and. that the great 
Powers of Europe have abandoned the 
humane work of protecting the de- 
fenceiess population of Macedonia from 
its official and unofficial plunderers in 
order to indulge in an unseemly scram- 
ble for commercial privileges and rail- 
way concessions. Refreshing as these 
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opinions must be to*the abstract moral- 
ist and to the philanthropist who dis- 
regards inconvenient facts, we think 
the public need feel little fear either 
that the Macedonian population will be 
injured or that Russia is likely either 
now or in the near future to adopt a 
policy of expansion or aggression. In 
the first place, any one who has trav- 
elied in Macedonia and studied the ad- 
mirable reports of Mr. Harvey and Mr. 
Graves must be aware that the state 
of Macedonia is even worse than it was 
when the so-called reforms were intro- 
duced. During the whole of last year 
the country was in a state of civil war, 
ravaged by murderous bands of Serv- 
ians, Greeks, Bulgarians, and Rou- 
manians. An army estimated at some 
60,000 Turkish troops, ill-officered, ill- 
fed, and never regularly paid, has been 
quartered along the railway lines, and 
has made periodical excursions some- 
times for the purpose of collecting 
taxes from the wretched villages, some- 
times to attack the bands. The failure 
of the Miirzsteg reform scheme is due 
to the fact that it has not altered the 
Turkish system (if it can be called a 
system) of justice and police, and that 
it has merely sought to bring European 
criticism and influence to bear upon 
Turkish officers and officials. But 
these Turkish officers and officials are 
still entirely responsible, and entirely 
dependent upon, Constantinople. Their 
miserable salaries are always hope- 
lessly in arrears, and they could hardly 
keep body and soul together if they 
did not swindle their subordinates and 
plunder the subject population. 

The one real element of hope lay in 
the development with European train- 
ing of a regularly paid gendarmerie, 
which might take the place of the 
Turkish troops. But the present gen- 
darmerie, consisting almost wholly of 
Turks, is not independenf of the Porte, 
and even were it under European con- 
trol, it would be far too small to effect 


pacification in Macedonia, If this. was 
to be the thin end of the wedge, the 
Powers should have begun long ago by 
undertaking the management of the 
police and the control of justice in the 
principal towns, commencing with 
Salonika, Uskub, and Monastir. The 
kidnapping of Mr. Abbot at Salonika 
and the robbing of our Vice-Consul at 
Uskub in the spring of last year would 
have afforded ample reasons for such 
a course, had our Foreign Office been 
in earnest. A short time ago Sir Ed- 
ward Grey appears to have proposed 
to the Powers that the Macedonian 
gendarmerie should be made independ- 
ent, but when this proposal was re- 
jected by the concert, the justification 
for the maintenance of the concert in 
relation to Macedonia entirely disap- 
peared. For what is the use of a con- 
cert in Europe, whose object is to re- 
form Turkish administration, when its 
policy is controlled by two or three 
recalcitrant members, who are more 
anxious to curry favor with the Sul- 
tan than to civilize his Government? 
If, then, the Sultan’s authorization of 
the Austrian line from Novibazar has 
destroyed the concert, we may safely 
assume that the concert was not worth 
preserving, not merely because, after 
several years’ work, it has done noth- 
ing effective, but also because, if its 
members were genuinely desirous of 
the improvement of Macedonia, so far 
from being disturbed by the project of 
a railway, they would heartily wel- 
come and encourage it. For of all 
civilizing and pacifying agencies in bar- 
barous or disturbed countries, a rail- 
way is the most effective; and Austria 
has already proved in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina her aptitude for the diffi- 
cult task of introducing justice and se- 
curity into regions decimated by reli- 
gious and racial feuds. The part which 
should, in our opinion, be played by 
British and French diplomacy at this 
juncture is not that of obstructing 
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Austria and fomenting jealousies, but 
of cordially welcoming and encourag- 
ing the construction of railways in 
Macedonia by any nation—Russian, 
Italian, Servian, Bulgarian, or Greek— 
which is willing and ready to under- 
take the task. 

In saying this, we must not be un- 
derstood to argue that it would be ex- 
pediert to abandon the work of press- 
ing for political and financial reforms 
in Macedonia. On the contrary, we 
feel certain that the interests of peace 
in South-Eastern Europe urgently de- 
mand that the pressure shuuld not only 
be continued, but greatly increased. It 
has been urged before in these columns 
that the almost desperate condition of 
the Sultan’s finances offers an admir- 
able opportunity for coaxing the Sultan 
into submission. It is all very well to 
say that the Turks will fight rather 
than leave Macedonia. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, those who have lived in 
Turkey are aware that the leading 
Turks themselves do not believe in the 
possibility of much retaining 
their hold over the Slav provinces. Nor 
would a compromise, which would pre- 
serve a sufficient semblance of the Sul- 
tan’s authority in Macedonia, be at all 
impossible. If the maintenance of or- 
der in Macedonia were handed over to 
the Powers, the finances of the Turkish 
empire could be speedily relieved of a 
dead-weight annual burden of upwards 
of half-a-million of money, which would 
be a most alluring bribe to the corrupt 
bureaucracy of Constantinople. There 
would be no immediate need to make 
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a clean sweep of the Turkish officials 
in Macedonia. Many of them would 
do fairly good work if they were regu- 
larly paid and were made responsible 
to an honest and impartial Government. 
Even the Governor himself might be 
Turkish, if his administrative and legis- 
lative Council were European. Once 
such introduced most 
of the atrocities that make life intoler- 
able and property Mace- 
donia would disappear automatically. 
Bulgarians, Servians, and 
Poumanians would cease to proselytize 
and terrorize the villages. Agriculture 
would develop; would 
spread; every country in Europe, more 
especially Austria and the Balkan 
States, would benefit by an ever-in- 
creasing market for their goods. Why 
should not Sir Edward Grey win for 
Great Britain the credit of proposing 
a comprehensive scheme, attractive not 
only to Turkey, but to all the powers 
principalities interested in the 
Macedonian question? A scheme, brief 
but bold, firm in outline, easily intelli- 
based upon sound finance, ap- 
pealing to the self-interest of all con- 
cerned, might, we are persuaded, be 
drafted without difficulty, and if so, it 
ought to be drafted without delay. If 
Sir Edward Grey would consult men 
with a competent knowledge of Turk- 
and Macedonian finance, are 
confident that he could produce such a 
scheme. If he could do so, and bring 
it to a successful issue, he would com- 
mand and deserve the gratitude of the 
whole civilized world. 
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M. FRANCE’S “JEANNE D’ARC.” 


Anatole France at last produces the 
first volume of his work on Jeanne 
d’Arc,’ but unluckily the appendices to 
which he refers us are reserved for the 
second volume. M. France displays 
great learning in his subject, and has 
an advantage which I envy him in his 
knowledge of certain volumes of local 
archives. He has also visited all the 
scenes famous in the career of the 
Maid. He has his bias, we all have; 
his is not clerical or military. In his 
preface of more than eighty pages, he 
shows his hand. He is anxious to dis- 
cover and discredit “legend” every- 
where, to reduce Jeanne to a “saint,” 
not, of course, inspired by real saints 
of the old school, and destitute of gen- 
ius. “Her madness (folie) was wiser 
than wisdom, for it was the madness of 
the martyr, without which men have 
done nothing great or useful.” 

I do not call Jeanne’s folie “mad- 
ness,” I call it genius. We know thou- 
sands of martyrs as mad as the fol- 
lowers of meikle John Gibb, but as 
destitute of genius as of common sense. 
For proof of her genius I am content 
to appeal to Jeanne’s replies to her 
crowd of judges at her trial, learned 
men, theologians, legists. She was 
alone among them, she a girl of nine- 
teen, a prisoner, often fasting, always 
disturbed at nights by the English sol- 
diers, probably dicing, drinking, and 
jesting in their ribald way in her cell. 
“I see many counsellors, but not one 
for me.” Jeanne might have said, like 
Mary Stuart at Fotheringay. For 
months she held her ground against 
them, she, a peasant girl, who “knew 
not A from B.” Her replies are re- 
corded, by her enemies’ clerks, word 
for word, save where we know that 
there is an intentional omission. On 


1“Vie de Jeanne d’Arc.” Par Anatole France, 
Paris: Ca'mann-Lévy. 


these replies, absolutely authentic, I 
base my certainty that Jeanne pos- 
sessed genius commensurate with her 
courage and common-sense. Conse- 
quently I am unshaken when M. France 
does his best to detect legend, and to 
weaken evidence. 

That is his duty, as the Advrocatus 
Diaboli of scientific history, but even 
his logic, I think, suffers from that pro- 
fessional bias. M. France says that 
her “perpetual hallucinations often 
made her unable to distinguish the true 
from the false.” How does he prove 
that she was “perpetually halluci- 
nated”? She knew what was true, as 
far as her experience went, in her re- 
plies, and confessed that her obvious 
allegory about the angel with a crown 
for her king twas an allegory, she was 
the angel, she said. I admit one state- 
ment,—that the king and several other 
people had “fair visions,”’—to be desti- 
tute of external evidence, which 
shows that legend did little, otherwise 
scores of people would have claimed 
participation in her visions. Hallucina- 
tions are not infrequently contagious, 
yet legend never asserts that they were, 
in the case of Jeanne. 

M. France severely criticizes the va- 
rious chronicles about Jeanne and the 
Journal de Siege. I admit that they 
are fallible, and need to be studied with 
minute criticism; but this is true of al- 
most all the chronicles of the Middle 
Ages. They all blunder about dates, 
so do most witnesses in most trials that 
ever were held. If the witnesses 
in the Trial of Rehabilitation never 
erred by defect of memory, as to 
dates and sequence of events, af- 
ter an interval of more than twenty 
years, they must all have had 
their evidence corrected by documents. 
apres coup. The accuracy would make 
their evidence worthless. Moreover we 
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all know that their bias was to rehabili- 
tate not only the Maid, but the king 
who used and deserted her. Again, all 
memories of strange events, after 
twenty years, either exaggerate or min- 
imize. M. France cannot know these 
facts better than we know them al- 
ready, but he uses the late evidence 
when it suits him. He is critical of 
the evidence of a woman who, as a 
child of nine, had shared the chamber 
of the Maid, and, twenty years later, 
witnessed to her “humility, simplicity, 
and chastity.” Could a child of nine 
not retain a memory of the behavior of 
so famous a companion, who resided 
much in her father’s house; or does 
M. France think that Jeanne was wot 
chaste, simple, humble, and that the 
little girl did “see harm in her words 
and actions”? He is merely display- 
ing his bias. The Maid’s confessor, 
Pasquerel (whom I take to have exag- 
gerated in places), confuses the order 
of two events, and this is a proof of his 
imbecility. _ The suspicious fact would 
be if all the chronology of all the wit- 
nesses were more accurate than any 
history that is written in any book. 
For example, on. his page 35, M. 
France attributes certain statements to 
Jeanne, and (note 4) refers to the 
Procés, vol. i, pages 72, 73. In these 
pages Jeanne not only does not make 
the statements attributed to her by M. 
France, but firmly refuses to answer 


any questions about the matter! His 
references are not infrequently puz- 
zling. 


M. France complains that the in- 
quirers at the second trial brought the 
witnesses constantly to say that Jeanne 
was trés simple—multum simpler et ig- 
norans. What else could a peasant 
child be, who had never learned her 
alphabet? There is secondhand evi- 
dence that d’Alencon said that the 
Maid rode very well, managed the 
lance well (in exercises, not in war), 
and could “set a squadron in the field, 
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and the division of a battle knew,” 
moreover could lay guns well. Does 
any mortal deny that the Maid rode 
well? Certainly not young de Laval, 
in his letter to his mother on her horse- 
manship. We cannot cross-examine 
d’Alencon, but, as M. France thinks 
that the leaders had next to no strategy 
or tactics, an intelligent girl might 
seem to d’Alencon to have good ideas, 
while, for gunnery, a good eye was all 
that was needed. M. France’s line is 
that the judges in the second trial want 
to contrast Jeanne’s ignorance and sim- 
plicity (which are undeniable) with her 
successes (which cannot be denied). 
and to cry “Miracle of God! Genius, 
in fact, is marvellous—Shakespeare’s 
genius is so miraculous that stupid peo- 
ple cry “Bacon!"—but the facts of 
Jeanne’s ignorance and success are un- 
impeachable. Her own account of her 
conduct as a leader is “I say, 7n among 
them, and I goin.” <A good regimental 
officer! 

Several gentlemen of Jeanne's party, 
Dunois, d’Alencon, and her guides and 
protectors from Vaucouleurs to Chinon, 
say, and think it strange, that Jeanne, 


though comely, did not excite their 
sensual passions. M. France replies 
with stories of an Englishman who 


wished to violate her (et pour couse), 
and a tailor who tried to kiss her in 
prison. And what then? We are not 
maintaining that Dunois and the rest 
were under miraculous influence, but 
under the natural influence of the inno- 
cence of a maiden entrusted to their 
honor, and the hope of their Cause. |! 
have no doubt that they told the truth. 
If Dunois explains that Jeanne was res 
divina, young Laval, writing to 
mother after he made the acquaintance 
of Jeanne, calls her chose toute dirine, 
and he is not trying to prove the mirac- 
ulous before a Court. Jeanne’s purity 
and her enthusiasm, felt by Laval, 
were her guardians among men of good 
will, not in the case of the Rouer tailor 
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and the English ruffian. The author of 
some of M. France’s novels may be ex- 
pected not to understand. These things, 
he says, are des vérités théologiques, 
plutét que des vérités naturelles. It is 
very natural that M. France should 
think so. 

“The Pucelle, while she lived, was 
only known mythically” (par des fables). 
As if the multitudes of people who met 
her daily, in the closest possible asso- 
ciation, knew her only par des fables! 
“She was a saint with all the attri- 
butes of saintship in the Middle Ages.” 
Does M. France know a_ medieval 
saint with never a miracle to his or 
her record! In Jeanne he may find 
one, for the rest I know not where to 
look, except to St. Margaret of Scot- 
land. Asked to “give a sign” before 
she was allowed to march on Orleans, 
she said: “Let me go, and see what 
happens. The men will fight, and God 
will do the rest.” She disclaimed mir- 
acle-working. But look, with M. 
France, at St. Theresa, or St. Colette, 
miracles are thick as blackberries in 
their records. Nobody pretends to 
have seen Jeanne floating in air, “lev- 
itated,” like St. Theresa and St. Colette, 
who constantly exhibited this “mira- 
cle”; nobody says that she healed any 
sufferer. The truth is that, as com- 
pared with the saints, legend scarcely 
touched the Maid. Read the Bolland- 
isté. and you will see how legend has 
taken hold of them. M. France has 
consulted Dr. Dumas, whose diagnosis 
of Jeanne will appear in the next vol- 
ume. 

M. France says, strangely, that in 
our time “free-thinkers, usually af- 
fected by spiritualism, refuse to recog- 
nize in Jeanne not only the automatism 
which determines the actions of a 
royante like her, not only the influences 
of constant hallucination, but even the 
suggestions of the religious spirit.” 
They make her do everything par en- 
tho siasme raisonné. If they are touched 


by spiritualism, why do they exclude 
the agency of spirits? Quicherat is 
named in this school. Was Quicherat a 
spiritualist? What he did, in Apergus 
Nouveauz, was to select three classes 
of supernormal faculty in Jeanne, to 
say that they were as well established 
as any other facts in her career, and to 
add that he could not explain ‘them. 
Such instances, mainly of clairvoyance 
and premonition, are extremely rare in 
what is told about Jeanne; so little has 
myth to make in her history. The 
evidence satisfied the meticulously care- 
ful paleeographer and historian, Quich- 
erat, the first editor of her Proces. 
(Five volumes, 1841-1849.) 

Next, the English at Orleans were 
in no force and could not exclude con- 
voys. Iadmit that they were success- 
ful purely through prestige; Dunois 
says that a French host would fly from 
a handful of English. Perhaps, all 
told, they had not five thousand men at 
Orleans in May 1429. But they cut 
up the Scots and French terribly at 
Rouvray. The souls of the French 
were in their boots, and what Jeanne 
did was to give them courage and con- 
fidence. She was not “always in pray- 
ers and ecstasies.” She was always 
at the front. She retired and prayed 
in a vineyard for about a quarter of an 
hour after her severe wound at the at- 
tack on Les Tourelles; she returned, 
she bore her flag to the moat, she in- 
duced Dunois (he says) to order a final 
charge, and she swept the English 
away. Had she been always apart in 
prayer or moaning in a trance, Glas- 
dale would have held the Tourelles. 

M. France says that her King could 
not have ransomed Jeanne. “At no 
price would she have been given back” 
—not by the English. But who held 
Jeanne after her capture, and held her 
long, before he sold her to the Eng- 
lish? It was Jean de Luxembourg. 
Was he inaccessible to a royal ran- 
som for Jeanne, and did her King offer 














one? There is no hint of such an at- 
tempt. Jeanne was basely deserted. 
I have only space enough to show the 
line taken by M. France—to show what 
The Outlook. 
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spirit he is of. ‘To criticize his book, 
when completed, will demand room and 
verge enough. 

indrew Lang. 


LIFE AND DEATH.* 


Most people desire to live long, and 
hence Prof. Metchnikoff’s book is sure 
to have many readers. He not only dis- 
cusses the means by which life may be 
prolonged, but he also examines the 
question whether it is desirable to pro- 
long it. About this he has no doubt; 
he is a confirmed optimist, and points 
triumphantly to celebrated men who 
have begun life as pessimists and have 
ended it as optimists. The chief of 
these is Goethe. Several chapters are 
devoted to the consideration of Faust, 
the sorrows of Werther, and Goethe's 
life. But this part of the book and 
that which treats of morality will 
probably appeal to fewer readers than 
the earlier part, for the subjects are 
so vast and so difficult that it is not 
easy to deal with them in the short 
space given to them by the author. 

It is of interest to observe that Prof. 
Metchnikoff carries his optimism to 
the point of thinking that living has 
become easier from a moral point of 
view owing to the advances of science. 
For example, as science gets rid of or 
improves the treatment of plague and 
diphtheria, there will no longer be any 
need of the high moral courage of those 
who went freely among sufferers from 
these scourges in order that they might 
alleviate them. Life is already so diffi- 
cult that this is a point of view we 
commend to the consideration of those 
who oppose scientific workers, and 
hinder them by vexatious restrictions. 

“The Prolongation of Life” is a re- 


*“The Prolongation of Life.” By Elie 
Metchnikoff. The English translation edited 
by P. Chalmers Mitchell. Pp. xx+343. (Lon- 
don: W. Heinemann, 1907.) Price, 12s. 6d. net. 








markable book in many ways. It and 
the “Nature of Man,” of which it is 
an extension, treat of a subject about 
which little has been written. The 
whole range of literature is ransacked 
by the author, and the facts and opin- 
ions collected are discussed with an 
originality, a width of view, and 
knowledge that give the book an espe- 
cial fascination and constantly arrest 
the attention. 

Prof. Metchnikoff is of opinion that 
when old age approaches, the phago- 
cytes, which have hitherto been man’s 
friends, become his enemies, and 
hasten death by devouring the essential 
cells of the vital organs of the body, 
especially those of the nervous system. 
These cells are rendered particularly 
vulnerable to phagocytes by the-action 
of poisons manufactured by the bac 
teria of the large intestine, and Prof 
Metchnikoff suggests that this might to 
a large extent be prevented by taking 
skimmed milk which has been boiled 
and rapidly cooled, and on which pure 
cultures of the Bulgarian bacillus have 
been sown. This produces a pleasant. 
sour, curdled milk containing about 10 
grams of lactic acid per litre, the lactic 
acid of which prevents intestinal 
putrefaction. 

The author is dependent mainly upon 
two kinds of evidence, experimental 
and numerical, and therefore his diffi- 
culties are chiefly two. Many experi- 
ments which might bear upon the pro- 
longation of life must necessarily be 
observed for many years. For exam- 
ple, he devotes much space to the use- 
lessness of the large intestine; so far 
as his facts go there is nothing to be 
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said against them—indeed, from them 
and others we are probably justified in 
thinking poorly of the large intestine— 
but before we can certainly know 
inuch about this numbers of human be- 
ings who have been deprived of their 
large intestine will have to be observed 
for many years. 

As the question is the prolongation 
of life, the numerical evidence as to 
how long certain animals and plants 
live is of the greatest inportance, but 
the author has to depend largely upon 
hearsay. Very few of his statements 
are evidence in the technical sense of 
the word. We are more likely to 
be correct in our knowledge of very 
old human beings than very old 
animals, but even with _regard to 
human beings the evidence of extreme 
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breaks down when carefully examined. 
Those in doubt on this point should 
read T. E. Young “On Centenarians.” 
Sometimes the age is accepted because 
it is on the tombstone, but, as Johnson 
says, “In lapidary inscriptions a man 
is not upon oath.” Prof. Metchnikoff is 
inclined to accept the commonly stated 
age of Parr, but there is no real evi- 
dence as to his age at death. Still, 
when we remember the extreme diffi- 
culty of getting suitable facts to support 
his views it must be admitted that the 
author has shown marvellous skill in 
the presentation of his case. No one 
can put down the book without feeling 
that it makes us think, will well repay 
careful critical reading, and induces 
gratitude to Dr. Chalmers Mitchell for 
his translation and excellent intro- 
duction. 
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old age—say over 100 years—often 
Nature. 
An nnarchist draws a revolver on a 


king or president as titular representa- 
tive of law and order. A revolutionist 
throws a bomb under the Tsar’s car- 
viage. The Tsar's agents shut up a 
young woman in a cel! and torture her 


till they obtain confessions, true or 
false. Both sides appeal to moral prin- 
ciples. On the one side, liberty, justice, 
even ‘human _ brotherhood—with a 


brother or two eliminated—are to be 
ushered in by a necessary act of pre- 
liminary violence. On the other, order, 
authority and religion are to be main- 
tained hanging students, flogging 
peasants, torturing a schoolgirl. 
The worst things of all are done in the 
name of good causes. The world is 
shocked by the Terrorist, while it takes 
Abdul Hamid, Leopold, and the Tsar 
in a different spirit. It regards those 
in authority as licensed to kill. The 


fact that their bloodshed is on 


by 


very 


the wholesale scale seems to paralyze 


the imagination. One realizes the hor- 
ror of an individual murder. It has 
all the elements of a drama. The per- 
sonal touches are well worked up by 
skilled reporters. When we learn that 
3,000 Armenians have perished in a 
massacre it is a piece of statistical in- 
formation—a part of the necessary ma- 
chinery of the Turkish Empire—some- 
thing that conscientious clerks compile 
in Blue-books and put away in pigeon 
holes. Try to realize the guilt and 
misery that the figures cover, and the 
imagination falls back baffled. There 
murderer to concentrate wrath 
upon. The agents do not count, and 
far away is Abdul Hamid exchanging 
courtly compliments with ambassadors, 
without the faintest reek of the slaugh- 
ter-house about him. On the whole we 
acquiesce with a sigh, just holding up 
a finger to Abdul and saying “If you 
do this again we shall have to recon- 
Meanwhile, what 


is no 


sider our position. 
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about markets and railway conces- 
sions?” If an escaped Armenian should 
stab Abdul, what vials of indignation 
are ready to be poured out! 

As a preliminary to a discussion of 
the ethics of violence we should like 
to see the scales held evenly between 
the Revolution and the party of Order. 
Taking history through, it may safely 
be said that, where Liberty has slain 
its thousands, Order has slain its tens 


of thousands. It has worked in the 
gross and in detail, in Bartholomew 


massacres, through its Balthazar Gér- 
ards, in its Congolese slaughters, Ar- 
menian butcheries, restorations of or- 
der in Baltic provinces, and—let us not 
be Pharisaical—in its Denshawai hang- 
ings.. There is just this to be said in 
favor of the violence of Order, how- 
ever, as against the violence of Liberty, 
that it does not necessarily stultify it- 
self except when it is associated with 
religion. Order, it must reluctantly be 
admitted, can be established by an un- 
sparing use of cruelty. Coercion does 
not always goad men to rebellion. It 
may take the manhood out of them, and 


for this the tyrant may care little 
enough. It is otherwise with the vio- 
lence of religion and of liberty. The 


devotees of the guillotine held that the 
end justified the means, and that the 
tree of liberty could only grow if wa- 
tered with the blood of aristocrats. 
They landed themselves in the hands 
of the young artillery officer from Tou- 
lon, and they stamped on the minds 
of half Europe an association between 
liberty and bloodshed which a century 
has not expunged. The humanitarian 
has a noble end in but he de- 
stroys it in the means he uses to 
achieve it. The despot has an ignoble 


view, 


end, and his means are in keeping 
therewith. 
But what, it may be asked, is the 


humanitarian to do? Is he to content 
himself with a silent protest? In a 
land of free speech he may make him- 
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self heard, but even there do people 
listen to words unenforced by deeds? 
and suppose there is no free speech, 
no law to appeal to, no fair trial? Is 
rebellion never justified? and if rebel- 
lion on the large scale, why not the 
execution of a criminal? Was not the 
killing of Plehve substantially an exe- 
cution, tacitly if not avowedly justified 
by the opinion of Russia and of the 
whole civilized world? It is difficult 
to deny that there are, or may be, cases 
in which violence has the immediate 
justification of success. But in the 
first place the distinction drawn in the 
popular mind between concerted rebel- 
lion and individual assassination has its 
ground in reason. The rebel leader 
must appeal to the people. He is not 
necuser, judge, and executioner all in 
cne. Assassination game which 
two can play at, and not two only, but 
ts Many as there are who choose to 
risk their lives. The death of Plehve, 
just in itself as ever a death sentence 
was, leads by the rapidly moving logic 
of facts to the formation of the Black 
Hundreds. Violence provokes violence, 
und inclines the Middle Party, who al- 
hold the the side of 

The Buddhist is true 
of history: 


is a 


Ways scales, to 


Order. naxim 


For never in this world does hatred 
cease by hatred; 
Hatred ceases by love: this is always 


its nature. 


This, says the practical man, is all very 
well for a copybook heading. It would 
make the text of an eloquent discourse 
in a fashionable pulpit. But look at 
the hard facts. The world is made of 
sterner stuff. Well, let us look at the 
hard facts, remembering only that our 
will gain 
the outward victory. what forces 
will move the world in the direction 
of certain definite ideals, in the name 
of which violence is justified, ideals of 
From this 


question is not what cause 


but 


freedom and social justice 
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point of view it may fairly be asked 
whether any body of men has made so 
deep an impression on the modern 
world in proportion to its numbers as 
the Society of Friends. Whether we 
look at the reform of the criminal law, 
at the cause of peace, the abolition of 
slavery, or in our own time the removal 
of industrial oppression, we find Quak- 
ers taking a leading part and impressing 
the world by self-restraint, by calm as- 
sertion of principle, and by quiet per- 
sistence in maintaining it. Violence is 
puzzled in dealing with such men. 
Non-resistance when manifestly the re- 
sult not of cowardice but self-control 
is the most baffling of all weapons, and 
the most persuasive of all arguments. 
The ancient Stoic, confronted by an ir- 
resistible despotism, took in essentials 
the same line. “You can take from 
me,” he said “everything but my will,” 
and Stoicism had not to wait long be- 
fore it found itself upon the throne, 
and its maxims permeating the Roman 
jurisprudence. Revolutionists are too 
apt to forget that kings, nobles, and 
bureaucrats themselves are human, 
and have minds finally accessible to 
ideas. They forget that a challenge 
provokes them and makes them fear 
to concede to reason what they might 
be suspected of yielding to terror. In 
the tangle of motives which have pro- 
duced democratic reform in Europe, 
who shall say what emotions have pre- 
dominated? There has always been 
enough show of force to give the cynic 
pretext for maintaining that each con- 
cession has been due to fear. Yet 
when we look at the ease with which 
armed risings are almost invariably 
suppressed by organized power, we 
may infer with safety that no govern- 
ing class has abdicated its power until 
it was honeycombed by a moral doubt 
of its authority—a doubt which swept 
The Nation, 


of Violence. 


its more enlightened members over into 
the camp of the attack, and paralyzed 
and distracted the resolution of all but 
a very few of those who remained. 

The partisans of violence are apt to 
confuse two very different things. Men 
are not impressed by words. They are 
influenced when they see evidence of 
strong and genuine feeling. Outbreaks 
that give proof of such feeling. pent 
up in great masses owe nine-tenths of 
their psychological effect to this cause. 
But it does not follow that fear is the 
motive to which they appeal, nor there- 
fore that an act of horror is the only 
method of impressing the dull minds 
of the comfortable. “The woman con- 
quers the man,” said Lao Tsze, “by 
continual quietness.” The woman of 
the present day adopts a different 
method. She maintains that her quiet- 
ness had been misunderstood, and it is 
true that if she wants her rights she 
must make men understand that she 
feels and feels intensely. But when 
in order to do this she appeals to phys- 
ical force, she resorts to the principle 
on which man justifies the reservation 
of political power for the stronger sex. 
Accepting her logic he will destroy her 
conclusion. It is the same with the 
weaker nation and the oppressed class. 
By persistence they convince the skep- 
tical of the reality of their grievances. 
By violence they enable the stronger 
to assert the necessity of maintaining 
order. Force in the hands of the 
minority is a double-edged weapon, and 
nine times out of ten it cuts the hands 
by which it is wielded. It may suc- 
ceed, but at best it breeds mischief on 
the way. The passive method is in- 
finitely more difficult for man, and its 
triumph is necessarily doubtful. But 
the good that it does is not dependent 
on success. It is inherent in the nature 
of the thing, pure and unmixed. 
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John Evelyn's Diary, which remains 
one of the most vivid portrayals of sev- 
enteenth-century-England, forms two 
volumes in Everyman’s Library. Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell furnishes an introduc- 
tion of modest length. He describes 
Evelyn as a “devout and high-souled 
Cavalier” and so, by contrast with the 
profligacy of his period, he undoubtedly 


was. The suggestion that some of the 
most characteristic touches in Mr. 
Shorthouse’s “John Inglesant” were 


drawn from this Diary is interesting. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


“London Parks and Gardens” by the 
Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil, is adorned 
with twenty-five beautiful colored 
plates by Lady Victoria Manners. The 
text is a description of the parks and 
gardens within the county of London, 
including commons, squares, burial 
grounds, inns of court, and some his- 
torical and private gardens. Nearly all 
of these have been before described in 
print, but their stories have not been 
brought together as in this book, and 
their writer has not been Mrs. Cecil, 
who is a Citizen and Gardener of Lon- 
don, has published a “History of Gar- 
dening in England,” and is deep in that 
pretty gossip which accounts for the 
names of flowers and also in the 
changes brought by the course of his- 
tory to the various enclosures in the 
capital. No collector of books about 
London can do without this work, and 
no one who would truly enjoy the 
parks of the metropolis should neglect 
to profit by its varied lore. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 


In the nautical world, and in that 
section of the commercial world which 
concerns itself with Siberian trade, the 
name of Joseph Wiggins is literally a 
household word, for it is but a few years 


since he left the warm precincts of the 
cheerful day, and ceased his endeav- 
ors to persuade English-speaking capi- 
talists and Russian traders that it was 
possible to navigate the Obi and Yene- 
sei. Carrying paying cargoes both 
ways, opening new sources of supply in 
Arctic productions, co-extensive with 
new markets for British goods, he con- 
ceived that voyages through the Kara 
Sea and up the two rivers might be 
made immensely profitable, and, a¢ 
soon as he could amass a sufficient sum 
he bought a little vessel and get forth. 
What happened then is told by Mr. 
Henry Johnson in “The Life and Voy- 
ages of Joseph Wiggins, F.R.G.S.” and 
a rare chronicle it is, of twenty-five 
years of arduous endeavor, attended 
with sufficient success to woo him to 
new efforts, on his own part, to new at- 
tempts to enlist Russian capital and 
English confidence in his project. it 
ended just in the moment when he had 
conquered, for he died while a new ves- 
sel lay waiting for him, died of a dis- 
ease contracted in the frozen North. 
His story is one of the most wonder- 
ful of the Arctic Chronicles. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


The distinction between other garden 
books and Miss Margaret Waterfield’s 
“Flower Grouping in English, Scotch, 
and Irish Gardens” lies in its many 
sidedness, arising from its being the 
work of many hands. Miss Rose G. 
Kingsley, the Hon. Emily Lawless, 
“E. V. B.,” and Messrs. S. Arnotte, F. 
W. Currey, R. P. Brotherston, 8S. Wynd- 
ham Fitzherbert, Frank Galsworthy, F. 
Graham Stirling, Walter H. Wright, 
and W. H. Richmond Powell have con- 
tributed papers, descriptive or instruct- 
ive, carrying the value of the book far 
beyond the scope indicated by its title. 
The papers on the crocus, the daffodil, 
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the tulip, the rose, the lily, and climb- 
ing plants are as useful to all Ameri- 
cans in the Middle and South Atlantic 
States, as to residents of the British 
Isles, and New Englanders can tind 
profit in most of their suggestions. 
The pictures of plants requiring a moist 
atmosphere make one rather envious, 
but those showing plants that flourish 
in dry air by no means depict the unat- 
tainable and those readers in whom the 
color sense is weak, can supplement it 
by adopting the suggestions of the text. 
The greens of some of the pictures sug- 
gest the coloring of the coal measures 
and an atmosphere in which human life 
would be extinguished, and the entire 
group of pictures represents color at a 
distance and must be so studied. The 
object of the author is to show how to 
produce effects that may charm when 
seen from afar, not to please the gar- 
dener walking in her own domain, but, 
after all, a garden book has hints for 
all gardeners, even to those whose king- 
dom is bounded in a flower pot and 
Miss Kingsley’s paper on climbing 
plants and Miss Waterfield’s on creep- 
ers and a wild garden descend to the 
level of the window-box and back-yard 
horticulturist. The book is large and 
handsome with the floral emblems of 
the three kingdoms adorning its cover. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The boarding-school girl, according to 
the books written by graduate authors 
for adults, is a sentimental- 
ism; according to the women who con- 
struct stories for boarding-school chil- 
dren, she barely knows the meaning of 
the word sentimental. The second 
group of authors unintentionally con- 
firms the statements of the first, for of 
course its aim is to correct the errors 
of the existing type. Miss Repplier’s, 
and Miss Jordan’s girls represent the 
best, and it is to be hoped, the worst of 
convent girls: Mrs. Josephine Daskam 
Bacon finds her heroines in a secular 


mass of 
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boarding school, and calls her pleasant 
book of stories about them “Ten to 
Seventeen.” Eleanor’s sentimentalism 
takes the form of creating a lover and 
all his kinswomen from a picture found 
in a photographer’s waste-basket; Be- 
nigna, who has a sense of literary 
values, Connie, who writes awe-inspir- 
ing poetry, and Roberta, who keeps a 
diary, manifest their sentimentalism by 
making a match between two of the 
teachers and watching another through 
innocent interviews with her son, .sus- 
pecting him to be a lover; Connie also 
tries being converted and perverted, en- 
joying both processes, and Pinky tries 
consulting a medium and obtains un- 
commonly good results, and these five 
stories really compose the book as far 
as the boarding-school] gir] is concerned, 
and are delightful absurdities, but 
there are two other tales, two which 
represent the Tendency of the Moment, 
and other things beginning with capital 
letters. One tells of six girls who 
raised one hundred and eighty-three 
pounds of teacher to the level of their 
shoulders by “saying certain words,” 
and putting their twelve forefingers 
under her, and the other tells of a child 
who saw a ghost, a ghost with the 
obliging contemporary trait of leaving 
a tangible silver locket as a guarantee 
of good faith. These two stories prop- 
erly belong in another book respectfully 
dedicated to the Psychical Society or to 
Mrs. Piper or Mr. Slade or the ghost 
of Mr. Horne. They are good stories, 
but one would prefer to hear more of 
the real girls in the other tales. Also 
one feels that perhaps the good men 
and women who are worrying lest the 
juvenile criminal should take harm 
from associating with criminals might 
very well turn their attention to the 
case of juvenile ignorance asseciating 
with juvenile ignorance, instead of be- 
ing isolated in the home of its parents 
as it would be under naturai condi- 


tions. Harper & Brothers. 
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